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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE CIVILIZED RACES 
OF AMERICA. 


By StTePHen D. PEEt. 


It is well known that the American continent contains the 
traces of a civilization which existed here long before the advent 
of the white man. What that civilizations was and what its 
position in the ranks of the other civilization of the world is an 
important question. It was the impression at the time of the 
discovery that there was, hidden away in the interior of this con- 
tinent, a civilization which was quite equal to that which prevailed 
in most of the European countries. The ancient cities which 
were then discovered were compared to the cities of the eastern 
hemisphere. This impression was produced by the reports of 
the conquerors and by the testimony of the historians, and was 
not lessened as the conquests proceeded. It appears that new 
regions were opened before the conquerors and new cities were 
discovered, each city yielding an untold amount of gold and 
silver, and astonishing the people with the magnificent specimens 
of art and architecture which they presented. It was indeed a 
tale of wonder and one which excited the greatest surprise 
throughout the whole of Europe: first, Mexico, with its wonder- 
ful mountain lakes, its floating gardens, its streets and bridges, 
its magnificent palaces, its lofty pyramids and many temples; 
next, Yucatan, with its ancient cities, its tropical verdure, and its 
many and varied scenes; next, Peru, with its marvelous display 
of gold and other treasures, its populous villages, its paved, far- 
reaching roadways, its powerful system of government, its 
wonderful Inca dynasty. It was an era of romance and adven- 
ture. The world was ready. to receive strange tidings, was glad 
to hear the tales of wonder which followed in close succession. 
The impression which was formed so early did not soon die 
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away. The testimony of the historians seemed to confirm it, each 
new author adding to the story some marvelous feature. The 
impression has continued almost to the present day, and modern 
historians have thought to vie with the early writers in their 
descriptions of the magnificence which then prevailed. It was 
only during the present generation that any doubts arose as to 
the truthfulness or accuracy of these accounts; but when they 
arose a literary reaction took place and many have been inclined 
to go to the opposite extreme, This tendency has also~been 
increased by certain scientific writers, who have been disposed to 
look upon the accounts of the Spanish historians as altogether 
imaginative, and have endeavored to reduce everything to a plain 
matter-of-fact and ordinary condition, such as might correspond 
with their own theories of the civilizations of the continent. These 
writers have considered the populations of America-to be all the 
same, calling them all Indians, and have reduced all the systems 
of government and all the conditions of society under one gen- 
eral class, which with its variations might be in accord with the 
communistic state and the clan life... Thus we have the two ex- 
tremes. It will be our endeavor in this paper to so balance the 
probabilities and weigh the evidence as to decide which of these 
two classes of writers is the more correct, and to ascertain what 
the truth is concerning the ancient civilizations of this continent. 
While so doing we shall avoid the descriptions of the historians 
and the speculations of the scientific theorists, and shall seek 
evidence from an entirely different source: namely, the testimony 
of the monuments. It is well known that new monuments have 
bcen discovered and that the old monuments have been studied 
anew, and much additional testimony has been furnished, so that 
if there were no other reason than this, this of itself would be 
sufficient for us to go over the ground and take again the testi- 
mony of the monuments. So many explorations have occurred 
during the last thirty and forty years that we can not ignore 
them, but must take the descriptions which have been furnished 
by the explorers, and see whether they confirm or refute the 
testimony of the historians. The testimony which we shall 
specially examine will be that which comes under the department 
of which we are treating: namely, primitive architecture. We 
are to examine the prehistoric monuments to ascertain what their 
testimony is in reference to architecture. Is it the architecture 
of a civilized race which they present? If so, what is the posi- 
tion as compared with the architecture of other civilized races? 
If compared with that of the prehistoric and uncivilized, what 
rank or grade didit reach? With what age is it to be compared? 
What style does it represent? What are its peculiarities ? 


We turn then to the monuments for our evidence. The 
point which we make is that the monuments furnish a sure index 
of the civilization, for they not only show the position which was 
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reached by the art and architecture, but also the grade of culture 
which was reached by the people. Our manner of treating the 
subject will be by comparison, We are to compare the prehis- 
toric monuments of this country with those of the historic races 
of the Old World, but we are to take only those which belong 
to the civilizations of both countries. There is one thing notice- 
able about the monuments of America: they overlap the early 
stages of the civilizations of historic lands, and they show after 
close examination exactly the stage or grade which was reached 
in this country during the prehistoric times. 

We shall first take the monuments of all sections and races 
in America, comparing those of the civilized with those of the 
uncivilized races, with a view of ascertaining the difference be- 
tween them. We shall next take the monuments of the civilized 
races in America and compare these with the works of the civil- 
ized races in the Old World, with the view of tracing the 
resemblances. Our main effort will be to show the position which 
the American civilization holds among the ancient civilizations 
of the world. 


One point which we shall consider is that there was more 
difference between the types of civilization in America than some 
are inclined to admit. We are to remember that the American 
continent embraced peoples of very different grades and charac- 
ter. The Aztecs, Toltecs, Nahuas and Mayas were of a different 
stock from most of the northern tribes of Indians, although the 
name Indian has been applied to all. As to the source from 
which these different races or tribes may have come or the date 
at which they migrated we are notable to speak intelligently, for 
these are still involved in obscurity. 


It is also worthy of note that there are as great differences in 
the architecture of America as in the Old World, We learn 
this from the study of the monuments here as wellasthere. The 
monuments of Europe, Asia and Africa all convince us that 
civilization developed in different lines, and embodied differ- 
ent ethnic qualities, so do the monuments of America. The 
development may not have been as marked nor did it reach as 
high a stage, yet so far as it did reach it convinces us that there 
were distinct lines. It is well known thatthe historic nations of 
the Old World all had an architecture of their own— an archi- 
tecture which was marked by ethnic peculiarities, so we may say 
that the nations and races of Americahad. The nations of the 
Old World have given their names to their architecture; and we 
have the Chaldean, the Assyrian, the Egyptian, the Hellenic, the 
Etruscan and the Italian styles. The American nations have not 
given any name, and yet we have terms which distinguish the 
works from one another, and these may be regarded as equivalent. 
The names are not as dignified nor as honored, and yet they are 
expressive. The prehistoric monuments have already been 
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classified according to these names, and the Indian, the Mound- 
builder, the Pueblo, the Aztec, the Nahua, the Maya, and the 
Peruvian style of building have all been recognized. The early 
stages of architecture in the Old World were marked by dissim- 
ilarities, and they can be traced back to causes which prevailed 
in prehistoric times. In America the architecture is nearly all of 
it prehistoric, but the dissimilarities are here to be observed in 
the early and primitive as well as in the later or more advanced 
stages. In the Old World we go from one country to another 
and trace the correlation between the architecture and the geo- 
graphical surroundings and physical environments, and say that 
climate, soil, means of subsistence, employment and social status, 
all had their influence upon the architecture. 

In America, however, we have the same correlation; each 
district and each native race had an architecture of its own; an 
architecture which was influenced by the environment. It 
might also be said to present a picture of the native cult as well 
as the social status. It was not only true that different grades 
of art and architecture appeared in different parts of the coun- 
try, but different ideas and traits were embodied in them. The 
geographical surroundings and the physical environments had 
much to do with this, the growth of architecture on the continent 
having obeyed the laws of development as well as the necessities 
of the people. We have on this account no less than five differ- 
ent styles of architecture; each style being suggestive of a differ- 
ent social grade as well as of a different mode of life. The em- 
ployments varied according to the means of subsistence and these 
were influenced by the geographical surroundings; but the primi- 
tive architecture partook of all. 

The same story is repeated here that may be read in the early 
architecture of the east; the sand plains of Chaldea, the dry 
climate of Egypt, the rock-beds of Assyria, the deep forests and 
mountainous coasts of Asia Minor, the sunny fountains of the 
Hellenic regions, the snowy heights of Etruria, and the gentle 
hills on the banks of the Tiber, were all crowned with monu- 
mental structures which indicated the life employment, social 
status, and ethnic tastes of the people. It isso in America; the 
ice-fields in the north, the deep forests of the interior, the fertile 
prairies of the east, the rocky mountains and deep canyons of 
the west, the sunny heights and sand plains of the south were 
all covered with the works of the prehistoric races which differed 
as much a3 those of the historic. 

There were, to be sure, several grades of civilization in this coun- 
try, and these overlapped as many grades in the Old World. Yet 
we may by comparison ascertain the limits of each, and we may 
find also the stages of civilization which were correlated to these 
grades, It is plain that civilization here passed beyond the 
earliest stages discovered elsewhere, and that it reached a posi- 
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tion which entitled it to stand alongside with that found among 
some ot the more advanced of the ancient kingdoms of the Old 
World. There are indeed some features of it which seem very 
rude, and if we were to confine ourselves to these we should say 
that civilization here was at a very low stage, but there are other 
features which carry it on to a high degree, and if we dwell upon 
these we shall be convinced that it was at an advanced stage. 
The question of time is not to be considered, but only the ques- 
tion of degree. In time, the civilizations of the Old World 
ante-dated by many centuriesthose of the New World, the earliest 
rise having been there as early as 2300 B. C.; but here perhaps 


Fig. 1—Temple of Mugheir. 


not earlier than 600 years after Christ, a lapse of nearly three 
thousand years being found between them, As to the styles of 
architecture, however, we may conclude that the early stage which 
was represented by the Chaldean empire has its correlative 
among the monuments of America, but at the same time the 
stage which was reached by some of the later Assyrian mon- 
archies has also its correlative. There is significance in this 
fact, The civilization of the New Werld had a much more rapid 
growth than that of the Old World, and yet it seems to have 
been a growth which was independent and in a parallel line, but 
separated and isolated. 

I. We begin with the earliest stage andtakethe pyramidas the 
structure which represents it. There are pyramids in America 
as well as in oriental countries. We therefore have a good 
opportunity for comparison, The pyramids of America may 
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not be as old as those of Egypt or Chaldea, and yet they are 
nearly as primitive, and so illustrate the primitive stage of arch- 
itecture. We shall first take up the pyramids of the Old World 
and show the differences between them as well as the resem- 
blances, and then compare the American with them. The first 
specimen will be the famous Temple of Mugheir, which is said to 
date back to the times of Abraham, and even before. Fig. 1, 
According to Rawlinson it was dedicated to the sun divinity, and 
was first founded by King Urukh 2230 B.C., the name Ur being 
suggestive of the Biblical Ur of the Chaldees. The kernel of 
this solid structure is of sun-dried bricks; the face is divided by 
buttresses. There are the remains of aterrace, which consists of 
two oblong steps, the lowest measuring 60x40 metres, 12 metres in 








Fig. 2.—Temple of Borsippa. 


height, standing upon a platform six metres above the surround- 
ing country. This is the oldest temple in the world. It is 
supposed that the Chaldean temple consisted of a simple and 
massive terrace, crowned by a chapel and richly decorated with 
gold ornaments; the sides plainly buttressed and solid through- 
out. The next specimen is that given in the cut which represents 
the Temple of Borsippa, which tradition makes the same as the 
tower of Babel; though it was frequently rebuilt, Nebuchadnez- 
zar completing the structure, called it the Temple Pyramid of the 
Seven Spheres. See Fig. 2. 

This immense hill of rubbish stands entirely isolated in the 
desert. It has a lower circumference of 685 metres. It is un- 
certain whether it was all artificial or whether a natural elevation 
was selected on which to erect a terraced temple. It appears 
that it was a temple devoted to sun-worship, as many of the 
terraced temples in Chaldea were. The dimension agrees toler- 
ably well with the six stadia given by Herodotus, as the measure 
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of the first step of the terraced pyramid. There were regularly 
diminished seven steps in this pyramid, and upon the summit 
stood the small temple which was devoted to the sun divinity. 
Each of the seven terraces was dedicated to one of the seven 
planets and was characterized by its color—the upper, gold; the 
second, silver; the next, red, blue, yellow, white, and the lowest 
black, according to the colors assigned to the sun, the moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn.”* 

The next specimen represents the pyramid of Meydoum, (see 
Fig. 3), a pyramid which was erected soon after the pyramid of 
Gizeh, It shows the manner of constructing pyramids in Egypt, 
namely in terraces, exactly as the pyramids of Assyria were 
constructed. There is to be sure a difference between them, in 
that the steps of the Assyrian pyramids are broader and farther 








Fig. 3—Pyramid of Meydoum. 
apart than in the Egyptian. The difference is owing to the fact 
that the object in Assyria was to erect a structure on which pro- 
cessions could ascend, and on the summit of which a shrine or 
temple could be constructed ; while in Egypt it was to construct 
a tomb in which their kings might be buried. The pyramids in 
America were in this respect more like the pyramids of Assyria 
or Chaldea. They were connected with palaces and were used 
as shrines and temples and for sacrificial purposes; the kings 
having their abode in the palaces close by those of the priests. 

_ As to the manner of constructing the pyramids, there was a 
difference between the Chaldean and the Epyptian. The re- 
mains in ancient Chaldea are generally nothing more than form- 
less heaps of rubbish, many of which have not yet been opened; 
but enough of them have been opened to show the manner of 
their construction. In Egypt the pyramids were built of layers 
of solid stone with a large chamber in the center. In Chaldea 





*See History of Ancient Art, by Reber, page 57. 
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they were built of brick, and were solid throughout, making up 
by thickness of the masonry for the firmness lacking in the ma- 
terial. They further strengthened the massive walls, with a 
facing, or with buttress-like piers of burnt brick. The Chaldean 
temple consisted of a single massive temple of few steps, crowned 


Fig. 4—-The Pyramid of Cholula. 





by a chapel, which was richly decorated with colors and gold 
ornaments, with gold plating to represent the sun. In 
America the pyramid was built in terraces and may have been 
solid throughout, though there are evidences that some of them 
contained arched chambers within the mass, and yet those which 
were solid had air-channels similar to those found in Chaldea. 
The specimen which we first select in America for comparison 
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is that of Cholula. See Fig. 4. This is one of the largest and 
perhaps one the most ancient of the American pyramids. What 
is more, there is a tradition of the deluge connected with it. 
The method of constructing this pyramid was by terraces, the 
terraces being made on the sides of a natural hill, but the sum- 
mit crowned by an artificial pyramid and temple, We here call 
attention to the resemblance between the American and the 
Chaldean pyramids. One peculiarity of the American pyramid 
was that it was partly natural and partly artificial, This was 
also the case with the Oriental pyramids. Reber says “that the 
terraced pyramids of Koyundjic was a terraced structure of three 
or four steps, situated upon a natural elevation.” The lower 
terrace is decorated with pilasters in low relief. This is one of 
the earliest of the Oriental temples. 





Fig. 5—Pyramid at Copan. 


We refer to another specimen of an American pyramid to illus- 
trate this point. It is a pyramid found in Peru—a pyramid 
built in terraces, the terraces on the side of a natural elevation. 
We do not claim this to have been a temple, for it was a fortress 
—the fortress of Huatica. Yet terraces on the side of the hill 
show how the pyramids in America are constructed. There is 
another heap of ruins in Peru, a cut of which we do not pre- 
sent. This was the temple of Pachacamac, twenty miles south 
of Lima. It was constructed of terraces and was devoted to the 
worship of a fish-god, and is said to have been resorted to by 
pilgrims from all parts of the coast. Some maintain that the 
Incas erected on the summit of this hill, a temple of the sun. 
There are rooms in this temple which are filled with enormous 
quantities of earth, though how it came to be there is unknown. 
The ruins are largely artificial, but it is supposed that the cen- 
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tral core of them is natural, but that the terraced pyramids sus- 
tained or supported an ancient temple of magnificent proportions. 

Other specimens of American pyramids are found in widely 
separated localities and embrace structures which were devoted 
to very different uses, but they show the American peculiarities. 
The pyramids were used here for fortresses as well as for tem- 
ples. In fact pyramids sustained palaces as well as temples and 
both were regarded as fortresses. In Peru the differentiation 
may have been more marked, for there are pyramids which were 
used for fortresses, others for burial towers, and still others for 


Fig. 6-—Pyramids of the Sun and Moon at Teotihuacan. 


temples, while in Central America they were all combined_in 
one. are 

Another point in connection with the pyramid in America is 
that in finish and elaborateness it was unexcelled by any of the 
pyramids of the Old World. The Egyptian pyramids were very 
plain structures. They were never covered with carving and 
never showed art or architecture at a high stage. The terraced 
pyramids of Assyria were much more advanced than these, but 
the pyramids themselves, if we leave off the palaces which were 
built upon them, were not at all equal to those in America. 

We give two specimens of perfect pyramids which have been 
found in America, namely, [the pyramids of Copan and} those 
at Teotihuacan; these we think compare with any of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids in symmetry and beauty, though they are not as 
large. Fig.5 and 6. If, however, we were to restore the palaces 
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which formerly stood near these pyramids and could show the 
broad path of the dead, so-called, lined with the elaborate struc- 
tures which have now disappeared, we should conclude that the 
American civilization was fully equal to the Egyptian at the time 
that the pyramids were built. These pyramids are, however, not 
the best, There are pyramids at Tusapan and Papantla, which 
have their exteriors built up with seven terraces, each terrace 
having an elaborate cornice, with panels below the cornice. Tall 
buttresses also project from the terraces, forming a massive and 
elaborate finish to the whole structure. There is at ChichenItza 
also a pyramid which has a stairway running up its entire side, 
which in massiveness and breadth and elaborateness of detail is 
not exceled by any of the stairways of the Assyrian palaces. 
Charnay has spoken ot this pyramid and has given a new and 
interesting description of it. The same is true of the pyramid 
of Uxmal, at Tikal, Kabah, Izamal and several other places. The 
south side of the pyramid at Izamal is built up of stone, laid 
without mortar and rounded offat the corners,* Onits side near 
the basement stands a gigantic face, which was reproduced by 
Stephens, 7 feet 8 inches high, the features rudely formed by 
small rough stones fixed in the side of the mound by mortar, and . 
afterwards perfected by stucco. The pyramid at Ake has also a 
face, and has also in its side a cclossal head 13 feet high, formed 
by rough stones coated over with mortar, and one of the finest 
bas-reliefs, its principal subject being a crouching tiger with a 
human head, reminding us of the order of knighthood in which 
the tiger had the pre-eminence. It would appear from this that 
the pyramid in America combined the massiveness and solidity 
of the Egyptian, the terraced form of the Chaldean, the walled 
and palace-crowned quality. of the Assyrian, and at the same 
time embodied the carved specimens which resemble the sphinxes 
of Egypt, and sustained on their summits temples and palaces 
which remind us of the Medeanand Persian. There is certainly 
nothing in all this to show that the American architecture was 
of an inferior or low grade, but there is everything to show that 
it was equal to that of the civilized races of the ancient mon- 
archies even in their most advanced stage. 


The style of the pyramids, however, does not fix the status of 
American civilization. There is evidence enough to show that 
the architecture of America passed beyond this elementary 
stage. We have dwelt upon the particulars only to show that 
there were elements or features which were like the early stages 
of architectures in the Old World. We now turn to consider 
the more advanced stages. We here find rememblances to the 
Assyrian style of building. It will, of course, be acknowledged 
that there was a similarity between the early Chaldean and the 





*See Reber’s History of Ancient Cities, p. 309. 
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later Assyrian, but the Assyrian was much more advanced of 
the two. Reber says “that the difference arose chiefly from the 
superior material at the builders’ disposal in Upper Mesopota- 
mia. The terraces of Assyria, like those of Chaldea, were 
solidly constructed of sun-dried bricks and stamped earth, but 
the neighboring mountains provided stone for the complete re- 

vetment of these masses with quarried blocks. Carefully hewn 
slabs existed upon the terrace platform of Sargon’s palace, and 
upon the substructure of the pyramid of Nimrud, while there 
was rough Cyclopean stone-work employed in the construction 
of the city walls at Kisr-Sargon,”* 

II. We next come to the walled structures of America. Here 
again we have all the ey which we find in the Old World, 

; . ae and we may believe 
that even these 
passed through 
many stages of de- 
velopment. 

1. We first con- 
sider the Cyclopean 
wall. We take this 
wall as the earliest 
found in America as 
well as in the East. 
See Fig. 7. This 
might be regarded 
as evidence of a very 
primitive type of 

is architecture. It is 
Fig. 7—Cyclopean Wall in Cuzco, Peru. generally supposed 
to belong to the earlier ages. “Between the Tiber and the river 
Arno there existsextensive remains of Cyclopean masonry as well 
as walls of hewn and squared stones. The age of these works 
an usually be roughly estimated ; they are evidently of later anti- 
quity than the carefully fitted masonry, the irregular horizontal 
courses of unequal thickness which form the older Latin ram- 
parts, and these precede in point of time the exactly pointed 
blocks of the Servian walls of Rome.”+ 

There are many specimens of walls in America, which resemble 
those built by the Etruscans, Pelasgians and early Latins, though 
they had an entirely isolated history and cannot be traced to any 
other country. We give here a cut to illustrate this point. It 
is a wall found in Cuzco, Peru. See Figs.8andg. This city, it 
appears, stands onthe slopes of three hills. The ancient builders 
had to resort to extensive terracing in order to secure level sur- 
faces on which to build. .These terraces, built in a substantial 








*See History of Ancient Art, by Reber, p. 62. 
+Reber, History of Ancient Art, p. 414. 
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manner and faced with stone, are still standing in many places. 
It is a part of a fortress which was a remarkable structure. The 
walls support terraces, but they rose above the terraces so as to 
form a parapet, and yet they projected out at angles so as to form 
bastions. The height of the outer wall is at present 27 feet, the 
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Fig. 8—Terrace Wallis in Fortress at Cuzco. 


width of the terrace 35 feet; the second wall is 18 feet high, 
terrace 18 feet wide; the third is 14 feet high. To prevent the 
accumulation of water,channels were cut through the walls at 
regularintervals. This structureconstituted a citadel which over- 
looked the city of Cuzco. . The height was very precipitous and 
the ascent difficult, but it was a place of resort in time of danger. 
There is another ex- 
ample of the Cyclopean 4s 
wall in the. Temple of 
the Sun at Cuzco, which Si 
is the grandest structure x 
in the region. The Cy- 
clopean wall forms the 
foundation for the tem- 








ple, but the temple itself [- iy “Ff 
is built of regular blocks & J 
of stone, with perpendic- } ce s 
ular walls and with the | © | ORY mE re, OF 














corners rectangular and 
perforated by windows, 
very similar to a modern building. The structure has been 
modified and now contains a balcony and arched windows and 
modern additions, three types of architecture in one building. 
In reference to the walled structures of America it would seem 
as if they gave a complete history of so-called wall-architecture. 
There are walled chambers or cists among the mounds, walled 
houses among the Clif-dwellings, walled palaces and temples 
among the ruins of the ancient cities as well as the walled fort- 


Fig. 9—Section of Terraces in Fortress at Cuzco. 
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resses found in Peru. It is interesting to notice the variety and 
at the same time to study out the various ages of development. 
We give cuts here to show this point. The first represents a 
stone cist in a mound in Missouri. See Fig. 10. The second 
repiesents different kinds of masonry in walls of the Cliff- 
dwellers’ houses. See Fig. 11. The third represents a wall 
found on the mesa in Colorado. Fig. 

12. It may be the remains of an old 

pueblo house. The fourth is the two- 

storied, walled house in the ruins on the 

island of Titicaca. The fifth is the 

structure at Uxmal called the Governor’s 

House. These five cuts give us the 

different specimens of walls found on 

the continent of America, and represent 

the different grades of architecture 

prevalent, namely that of the Mound- 

Fig. 10—Stone Cist in a Mound builders, the Cliff-dwellers, the Pueblos, 
—— the Peruvians, the Central Americans. 

It will be noticed that as we ascend in the scale, the wall is 
more complete and finished; that of the civilized races of 
Central American being the most complete of all. This is seen 
in the manner of building the wall as well as in the material used. 
The Mound-builder used the flat stone which abounded in the 
region; his skill was exercised in making a square chamber 
out of stone laid up in a dry wall. The Ciiff-dweller also 
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Fig. 11—Regular Masonry—Clig-dweller's House. 


used flat stone, such as was found in the vicinity; the layers 
in this wall varied according to the size of the stone; his 
skill was exercised in erecting so many square buildings on 
such ledges as were found in the cliffs, and in adapting the size 
and shape of the building to the surroundings. The Pueblo 
used different material;.adobe, limestone, anything that was 
convenient, but his skill consisted in erecting walls which were 
thick and massive, so as to sustain heavy, many-storied build- 
ings. The Peruvian also used such material as was presented. 
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His skill is shown in erecting finished buildings, buildings which 
contain doors and windows, and the various elements of archi- 
tecture which are found in modern structures. The Central 
American excel'ed them all; he used rough, dressed stone for 
the lower part, but carved, wrought stone with cornices and 
entablatures and occasionally columns for the upper part. There 
are no very large stones in any of these buildings. The only 
structure in which large stones were used is the one in the cut 
which represents the wall in the southwest part of Colorado, 
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Fig. 12.— Wall on Mesa. 


and this was probably more a matter of 

convenience than a matter of skill. The 

masonry of America is in this respect in strong 

contrast with that of the Oriental countries, 

especially that of Egypt, the peculiarity of 

which was that such massive blocks were used. 

We call attention to the temple at Carnac and to the tomb in 
the pyramid at Gizeh. In these the stones are all massive 
blocks, which must have required great strength to put in 
place. In the ancient wall in the temple at Jerusalem the stones 
are alsolarge and heavy, and havea beveled form of dressing. 
No such walls as these are found in America. The skill of the 
American races did not consist in lifting great weights nor in 
building walls with massive and beveled stones. See Fig. 15. 
Still that there was skill exhibited in the walls in America is 
evident from various specimens presented, especially in Central 
America, Here the wall is highly ornamented, great skill hav- 
og exercised in sculpturing figures upon the face of the 
wall. 
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This brings us to the finish and ornamentation of the 
In this there are some remarkable resemblances between 
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Fig. 13—House on Island of Titicaca. 


the architecture of the New and the Old World. We first refer 
to one peculiarity which has impressed many writers on archi- 























Fig. 4.—Governor’s House at Uxmal. 


tecture—the imitation of wood-work which is found in the stone 
structures. This was first noticed by Fergusson in Assyria. It, 
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however, may be seen in Egypt and is very common in America. 
We give cuts to illustrate the point, One of these represents an 
Egyptian tomb, the stone sarcophagus of Mycerinus. See Fig. 
16. On the front of it may be seen the imitation of wooden 
frame-work, as well as wooden cornice, the whole surface being 
covered by projecting columns, beams, with panels and door- 
ways between them. This peculiarity has been noticed in 
America. The facades of the palaces are frequently ornamented 
in this way. A specimen may be found in the facade of the 
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Fig. 15—Wall in Temple at Jerusalem. 


Casa de Monjas at Uxmal, where the upper part of the wall 
is covered with lattice-work in stone—a close imitation of 
wooden lattice-work. See Fig. 17. Another part of the same 
building is ornamented with lattice-work, on which are eight 
parallel, horizontal figures, resembling wooden bars, each termi- 
nating at either end in serpent’s heads with open jaws, the bars 
increasing in length as they approach the upper cornice. Violet 
le Duc imagines this to have been an imitation of a primitive style 
of wood-work. Figs. 19 and 34. The same peculiarity will be 
noticed in the cornice; in this there are ornaments which resem- 
ble small blocks of wood, and others resembling rosettes. We 
cal: attention to this peculiarity of the walls, for it illustrates a 
point. The primitive ideas were retained in America even when 
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the architecture reached a high stage. The same features which 
in Oriental countries wére dismissed and disappeared, survived 
throughout all stages of development. We think that any one 
who looks at the ornamented walls and takes the pains to trace 


hig. 16—Hgyptian Tomb. 


the many and elaborate patterns found upon them will see much 
skill in execution. Some of the patterns are so elaborate as to 
almost defy analysis. They would be very difficult if they were 
carved in wood, but here they are wrought in stone and are ob- 
jects worthy of admiration. These ornaments, however, are not 
as simple as they at first appear. They contain not only the im- 
itations of wood-work, but many elaborate and highly finished 
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| Fig. 17—Imitatiou of Lattice Work and Roman Key, at Casa de Monjas. 


conventional patterns as well as symbolic figures, three qualities 
combined in one. In this the American architecture is peculiar. 
The rock-cut tomb of Beni-Hassan contains imitations of wooden 
beams and cornice, and some of the Assyrian palaces contain 
mitations of lattice-work; but the American facades contain 
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symbolic figures, which make them representatives of a native 
mythology, the face of the.divinity frequently peering out from 
among the elaborate ornamentations found here. We find also 
some strange resemblances to Old World patterns; specimens of 
the so-called Roman key or Greek fret, occasionally specimens 


Fig. 18—Elephant’s Trunk and Eye and Ear Ornaments at Mitla. 


of the cross and the “suastika,” but along with these the so- 
called elephant’s trunk and eye ornaments, which remind us of 
the Chinese way of decorating their pavilions, a wonderful 
mingling of familiar figures with those which are outre and un- 
familiar. See Fig.18. They are suggestive of a barbaric splendor 
which was equal to that reached by many of the monarchies of 
the Old World; yet it was a splendor that was peculiar to 
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Fig. 19—Bars with Serpent Heads—Casa de Monjas. 


America. We can hardly compare the two, though we may fix 
the stage which was reached by American ornamentation. 

3. The cornice. It appears that the cornice was a prominent 
element in the temples and palaces of America, and was some- 
times even placed upon the pyramids. The cornice was, how- 
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ever, peculiar to the civilized races; it isnmever found among the 
uncivilized races. The nearest approach to it is found in the 
projecting beams which support the floor of the terraces of the 
pueblo houses. The history of the cornice in America has 
never been written; we find it at an advanced stage. It appears 
in stone-work and yet contains imitation of wood-work. One 
of the earliest specimens of the cornice in the Old World is 
found in the temple cella at Amrith in Pheenicia. It is a plain 
bevel on the edge of a monolith which forms the ceiling of the 
cella without finish or ornamentation. The cornices in America 
































Fig. 20—Pyramid of Xochicalco. 


are very much in advance of this. We give a specimen in the 
cut. It represents the pyramid of Xochicalco. See Fig. 20. 
We may notice that there was a double cornice passing around 
this building, and that what corresponds to the frieze has panels 
in it divided by the folds of a serpent, but filled with mythologic 
figures. It will be noticed that the shape of the building is 
— and resembles many of the structures in this respect. 

he whole wall on the front and end of the building is carved 
so as to represent monsters of various kinds; the carving pass- 
ing over the joints of the stone, showing that it was done after 
the building was erected. This is a remarkable specimen of 
symbolic ornamentation, for the cornice itself contains symbols. 

4. The subject of windows comes up in connection with the 
study of walls. 

The use of windows was not common in America and yet 
there are a few buildings in which windows appear. We call 
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attention to the resemblance of the American and Assyrian 
architecture in this respect. It is said that the early Assyrian 
palaces had no windows, for the light was introduced through 
the doors. The same is true of the palaces of Central America. 
The doorways always opened upon the court, and therefore did 
not need protection. A curtain would shut off the view from 
the outside and the inmates could perform their duties in all the 
privacy that they desired. The palaces were provided with 
corridors on the outside—corridors which were always cool and 
protected the people from the rays of the sun. Figs. 21, 25. 
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Fig. 21—Doors used as Windows. 


The manner of constructing windows and of lighting the 
rooms should be noticed in this connection. It is remarkable 
that the window was one of the late inventions. It does not ap- 
pear in Oriental countries until quite late in history. It does 
not appear in America until we reach the fourth or fifth stage 
in the line of architecture, but even here it is doubtful whether 
the window was nota door ‘There are openings in the cliff 
dwellings which remind us of the windows of modern houses. 
We give a specimen ol one of them. See Fig. 22 It will be 
noticed that this 1s rudely constructed. 
There is no jamb, no casing, and no sill. 
The window cap is a mere rude block 
of stone, which is placed across the top 
of the walls and forms a lintel. It looks 
like a window, but the building in which 
it appeared had no other opening, and 
we conclude that it was adoor. The 
same is true of the openings between 
the walls of the pueblo houses; they 
resemble windows, but they are doors. 
The only ancient building in America 
which has genuine windows in it is the 
two-story building on the island of 
Titicaca; this, however, may have been erected after the time 
of the discovery, the original shape of the doorways being pre- 
served, and the windows being added as a borrowed feature. 


III. We now come to the architectural principles, and take 
up the various specimens of them, such as the pier and lintel, 
arch, column, etc., especially as these are found in America. 

1. The pier and lintel will first come up for study. These 
are among the earliest ot architectural devices. They are not 
peculiar to civilization, but appeared long before; yet there is a 


Fig. 22. 
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development, especially of the ornamental pier and lintel, which 
only occurs among civilized people. This is a proof that the 
American races reached a high degree of civilization. 
The pier and lintel always have a history. The doorways of 
the Assyrian palaces were generally constructed with heavy 

iers, which were surmounted by a single stone for a lintel. 

hey were dolmens on an advanced scale; the only specimens 
of which belonged to the prehistoric age. The history ot the 
pier and lintel has, however, been traced up to advanced points 
in America. We begin with the Peruvians. Thereare cer- 
tain edifices which have doorways which resemble those found 
in the early Etruscan temples. We give a specimen of one of 
these, See Fig. 13. It will be noticed the jambs of the door- 
ways as well as of the windows are on an incline, and in this 
respect resemble the doorways of the Egyptians as well as of 
the Etruscans. We 
call attention to the 
fact that the build- 
ing is two-story 
and has a massive 
and solid look, 
which is_ rarely 
found in American 
structures. There 
is also a gateway 
in Peru which il- 
lustrates the same 
point. See Fig. 
23. This gateway 
has its jambs in- 
clined inward at 
the top, but it will be noticed that the wall above the gateway is 
elaborately ornamented. The peculiar feature of it is that the 
whole was cut out of a solid mass ofstone. It is now broken and 
does not show as much grandeur as it once did. The gateways 
of Egypt are celebrated for their grandeur. There isa propylon 
at Carnac which illustrates this. It would seem as if the skill 
of architecture had expended itself upon it. 1f we compare the 
Peruvian with the Egyptian we find it greatly inferior. Per- 
haps this will lead us to fix the Peruvian architecture at com- 
paratively a low stage. 

Still the pier and lintel in America were, in some respects, 
superior to those found in Oriental countries, especially in 
ornamentation. The piers in the temples at Uxmal are orna- 
mented in a very elaborate way. They contain figures of 
priests and various symbols which are significant. These may 
be compared to the human-headed bulls which guarded the door- 
ways to the palace at Nineveh. Were we to compare the orna- 
mentation we should say that the piers and doorways in American 


Fig. 23—Gateway in Tiahuanaco. 
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palaces and temples were quite equal to the Assyrian. The 
same is true of the lintels. Stephens found lintels of carved wood 
which called forth his admiration so much that he actually re- 
moved one specimen and transported it to New York. 

2. We turn to the arch and shall compare it with those found 
in the ancient structures of the East. 

(1.) Weare to study the history of the arch. It appears 
that the arch is found in America as it is found in the East, but 
the principle of the arch was here unknown. It is therefore 
only in the early stages of its development that we find the 
resemblances. One 
specimen consists of 
massive stones laid 
up at an angle, the 
upper ends resting 
upon each other. This 
is perhaps the earli- 
est form of the arch. 
We give a cut to 
illustrate it. It repre- 
sents the great pyra- 
mid ot Gizeh. Plate I. 
An arch constructed 
upon the same princi- 
ple is found in the 
portal of Delos. No 
such arch has been 
found in America. 
Next tothisis the arch 
which was made by 
masonry with stones 
laid in the shape of a 
vault, cut so as to 
make the ceiling hem- 
ispherical, A speci- 
men of this is found 
in the tomb of the third pyramid. See Fig. 24. The third 
form of the arch is one that was common in Chaldea. It was 
formed by masonry, each layer jutting over the other. 

It is said that the tomb of Mugheir has an arch of this kind. 
It is a talse arch; the layers of brick being placed over one 
another and projecting out so as to form an arched ceiling. This 
chamber shows that the principle of the arch was not known in 
the ancient Chaldean period. The same is probably true of the 
ancient architecture of America. There are many false arches 
resembling this of the early Chaldeans, but no true arch, yet 
the arch was used more effectively in America than in Chaldea. 
The arch served an important purpose in the palaces as well as 
in the pyramids. It not only entered into the foundation, serv- 


Fig. 24—Tomb of the Third Pyramid. 
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ing as a support for the stairways and for the steps of the 

terraces, but it also was an important element in the superstruc- 
ture. The corridors were 
all,made up of arches. The 
chambers and corridors were 
narrow, to render it possible 
to cover them without the 
introduction of immediate 
supports. 

In this respect the palaces 
of Palenque and Uxmal re- 
sembled the palaces of Nim- 
rud and Corsabad. Reber 

speaks of the narrowness of 
Fig. 25—Cross-section of Corridors at Uxmal. these halls and corridor-like 
spaces. They were the result of a constructive necessity. “A 
greater width than that permitted by the arch or by the span 
of ceiling-timbers was only to be obtained by — 
the erection of a division-wall to prove « 
subsidiary support tor the beams. So help- 
less a make-shift, destroying the unity and 
grandeur of the hall, could have been adopteC mmm: 
only in entire ignorance of the opening and 
supporting element of the column, apparent- 
ly never recognized in Assyria.”* The arch 
was not merely an architectural device de- 
signed to support the massive walls and ig. 26—Trefoil Arch. 
roofs of the chambers and corridors within the buildings, 
—_—_ but it was.also used as an orna- 
LAITY Ay, ment. We give cuts to illus- 
Tee Bee es trate the points. One of them 
er ee a is a cross-section of the corridors 
at Uxmal. It shows how useful 
was the arch in this building. 
See Fig. 25. Another gives the 
shape of the openings into the 
corridors and shows the archi- 
tectural device which made the 
arch an ornament as well as a 
support. It is a trefoil arch, re- 
minding us of some of the orna- 
mental arches which appeared 
a _. in Europe during the Middle 
SSS ease Ages. See Fig. 26. 
Wg. #7—Falee Arch from South America. = "These all show how the false 
arch was constructed. It will be noticed that the stones project 
over one another and that they are beveled out so as to make 

















*See History of Ancient Art, by Reber, p. 69. 
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PLATE I—PYRAMID OF GIZEH. 
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a false arch in the form of a vault, but without the principle. 
These are the arches found in buildings. There are, however, 
arched gateways in Peru which are as impressive archi- 
tective feats as are these vaulted ceilings and corridors found 
in the palaces. See Fig. 27. It would seem that gateways 
were used in all countries as signs of magnificence, and there- 
fore great efforts were used to make them imposing. The fol- 
lowing cuts represent gateways, one at Kabah and one at Labna. 
They remind us of some of the arched gateways of the Roman 
empire. They are very interesting specimens of aboriginal 





Fig. 28—Arch at Kabah, 


architecture. See Figs. 28 and 29. In some respects they sur- 
pass the gateways of the Assyrian palaces, for there were no 
arches in them. There was a great effort on the part of the 
civilized races to reach the grandeur which the arch can give to 
structures made from stone, and they succeeded in many cases. 
It will be remembered, however, that the principle of the arch 
was lacking in all these specimens. The support does not come 
from the keystone, but only from the strength of the masonry. 


3- Wenext.come tothe column. The column was used in 
America during prehistoric times, but was only used by the so- 
called civilized races. In this respect the column and the arch 
are to be classed together; both of them are factors which be- 
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long to an advanced stage of art and architecture and are signs 
of civilization. The column, however, is a better index of the 
degree of civilization than the arch. At least we may learn 
from it the stage which had been reached by art and architec- 
ture, and by parity of reasoning, we may conclude that other 
things were similar to it. In America the column is a better in- 
dex than in Oriental countries. In the latter countries it is an in- 
dex, but its form is so varied and its history so prolonged that it 
lacks definiteness; while in America its history is limited and it 
has more definiteness of form. We learn from it the exact posi- 
tion of the architecture of America in the long march of the 


Fig. 29—Roman Key, Clustered Columns, Banded Cornice and False Arch at Labna 


ages, and we may decide whether it has been over estimated 
or not. The history of the column in Oriental countries is, 
however, to be reviewed if we are to understand the subject. 
We first take its history as it appeared in Egypt. Here we 
have a complete line of development and a series which shows 
the different stages which were reached, The earliest speci- 
men of the column is that found in the tomb of Beni-Hassan. 
It is a sixteen-sided column and has a plain capital and pedestal 
and is used for the support of the lintel of the doorway, and of 
the roof of the chamber. It is called the Proto-Doric, but it 
originated from the duplication of the sides and angles of the 
square pier; the pier transformed first into an eight-sided and 
afterward into a sixteen-sided shaft. Both forms of the column 
are found in this tomb; they are supposed to belong .to the 
twelfth dynasty—a dynasty which followed the fifth, in which 
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the pyramids were built, but with a considerable interval be- 
tween. This wasthe earliest stage of the column found in the 
historic countries. See Fig. 30. There were other kinds of 
the column which followed this, one of them being character- 
ized by the decoration of the capital in the imitation of the bud 
ot the lotus. This appeared under the reign of Rameses II. and 
may be seen in the great temple at Karnak. A third type was 
that which appeared under the reign of the Ptolemies. This 
consisted in the broadening out of the column into the shape of 
the calyx or flower of the lotus, the sides of the capital being 
painted so as to represent the petals of the lotus. Following 
this was the transformation of the shaft, the column being dec- 


Fig. 30—Tomb of Beni-Hassan. 


orated with paintings and covered with hieroglyphics. This 
constituted the fourth stage. The fifth kind was reached when 
the column lost its shape as a shaft and became a caryatid, the 
human form elaborately sculptured, being made to serve as a 
column. Here then we have the five stages of growth in Egypt. 
We give cuts to illustrate this. First is the tomb ot Beni-Has- 
san, of the twelfth dynasty; second, the ruins of Seti at Abydos, 
son of Rameses I., who belonged to the eighteenth dynasty. 
The third is the temple at Quarnah, built by Rameses II., of 
the nineteenth dynasty. The fourth is the Memnonium of 
Rameses II., of the twenty-fifth dynasty, at Thebes. This 
building contains carytids which represent the fifth stage of 
development. See Figs. 30, 31, 32, 33- 

These represent the progress ot the column from the earliest 
stages up to its complete development. We also give a view of 
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the ruins at Karnak, which contain in themselves a complete 
history of the column. In this cut. we find not only the pier and 
lintel, but the simple column with a plain capital. e have 
also in it the column with the lotus-headed capital, though it 
lacks the ornamentation and hieroglyphics. The obelisk, how- 
ever, makes up for this. The obelisk was of a late growth and 
hardly belongs to the same class as the column and yet it is in- 
structive as it illustrates one line of development and one use or 
office to which the column was subjected. See Frontispiece. 
We also take up the history of the column in Assyria. Here 
the earliest stages are involved in obscurity, and yet enough is 





Fig. 31—Ruins of Seti. 


known of it to fix upon the different forms. The temple of 
Mugheir gives to us the earliest stage. See Fig. 1. In this the 
column is but a simple projecting buttress with an entablature. 
Next to this is the column which stood, between the piers and 
formed the openings to the windows. Here it served only as 
an ornament, not as a support. Next to this is the column asit 
appeared in the northern palace of Coyundjic in which the capi- 
tal is decorated. There are twocoiumns between two pilasters, 
which support the entablature and the roof. The development 
of the column after this is rapid. It does not, however, serve 
very much as a support until the Persian empire is introduced. 
Persian columns with bull capitalsare numerous. The columns 
ot Assyria were employed in a subordinate position, and were 
used only as ornaments, reliefs, and not as supports. The As- 
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syrian palaces were on this account unable to fulfil the demands 
of a monumental architecture. ‘The fundamental principles of 
vaulted construction, as of columnar architecture, were known 
in Assyria, but neither the column nor the arch was worthily 


Fig. 32—Temple at Quarnah. 


recognized and developed into an important feature, capable of 
exercising an influence upon the extent or form of the enclosed 
spaces,”* 

The question now arises about the column in America. What 
was its position in the architecture of the New World? Did it 














Fig. 383—The Memnonium. 


belong to the early or later stages? In answering this question 
we shall first refer to the form. (1.) We notice that it isa 
simple shaft and lacks the capital and pedestal. If it has the 
capital at all it is a plain block, without ornamentation and dec- 





*See History of Ancient Art, by Reber, p. 71. 
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oration. There are columns which have bands about the cen- 
ter, some of the bands being somewhat elaborate. Fig. 34. 
We should say, in reference to the form, that it belongs to an 

rimitive stage and might naturally be classed with the early 
Doric or Proto-Ionic. (2.) As to the office of the column we 
find that it rarely serves as a support, though sometimes it is 
placed as a division to the doorway. In this respect it resembles 
the Persian columns in Assyria, the use of which was mainly 
to make divisions in the windows or supports for the window- 
caps. The column rarely served in America as a support, 
though there are a few exceptions. (3). The use of the column as 
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Fig. 34—Oolumn from Palenque. 


an ornament is very common. ‘There are at Palenque facades 
on which the columns appear in connection with the imitation 
ot lattice-work between the double cornices and make panels 
on the frieze. In the panels there are ornaments in imitation of 
the huts or common houses of the people, surmounted by the 
emblems of divinity, with the image of divinity in the doors. 
These columns are, some of them, flat and some round; the 
round are finished with bands in the center and are arranged in 
triples. They are not used for support, but for ornament. 
There are, however, other buildings in which the column is dif- 
ferently used. Bancroft has mentioned the various localities 
where they appear. Among these may be mentioned the row 
of round columns on the terrace ot the Governor’s House at 
Uxmal, sixteen columns at Xul from the ruins of Xochacab, 
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thirty-six square columns on the summit platform of the pyra- 
mid at Ake, three hundred and eighty short pillars, also square, 
arranged round a square at Chichen-Itza, eight round pillars cn 
the terrace of the round house at Mayapan, the reported line of 
square columns originally supporting a gallery at Merida, and 
finally the monoliths of Sijoh.* Columns appear also as orna- 
ments at Casa Grande, at Zayi, also in the building and gate- 
way at Labna. See Fig. 23. 

The column ordinarily is nothing more than an ornament, and 
cannot be regarded as even reaching the position of an archi- 
tectural principle. It introduces a style, but does not introduce 
an order. There isa whole realm of architectural development 
beyond it. Still, we may say that the column occupied the 
same position in the architecture of prehistoric America as in 
ancient historic countries. 

4. The decorations which are occasionally seen upon the 
column are instructive. There are columns in America 
which are elaborately decorated. The columns of Egypt, 
which were erected in the eighteenth dynasty, are not more or- 
namented than these. Toillustrate: In the palace at Chichen- 
Itza there is a massive shaft which is surmounted by a heavy 
block placed under the massive roof, which projects from the 
palace. On this column are inscribed the head and body of a 
serpent, the very scales of the serpent forming an elaborate or- 
namentation. Certainly no such shaft as this would have been 
erected unless the builders had passed beyond the primitive 
stages. The column fills its legitimate office, it supports a 
heavy roof. Itis highly ornamental, suggestive of a high grade 
of art. It also has a capital similar to that of the Proto-Doric, 
the three elements in one—support, form, ornamentation, resem- 
bling the columns of the Old World when in an advanced 
stage. Such columns did not appear in Assyria until the reign 
of Esarhaddon. Such columns did not appear in Egypt till the 
reign of Rameses II]. We may say then that the architecture 
of the civilized races in America was equal in many of its quali- 
ties to that of the civilized races of Assyia, Egypt and Pheenicia; 
that it was similar to that which appeared in the middle period 
of the ancient dynasties, and that it indicated a civilization which 
was remarkable in such an isolated region and among people 
who had been for so long unknown. 

The column is, then, by its very appearance in America, an 
indication that architecture had passed beyond the primitive 
stages, and that a very considerable degree of civilization had 
been reached. 





*See Bancroft’s Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. IV., pp. 214, 217, 275. 
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MORTUARY DEVICES IN RUNIC AND ALPHABETIC 
SIGNS. 


By ELien RussELL EMERSON. 


It is stated in the records of Sir Walter Raleigh’s expedition 
to the New World that Grangameo, the brother of Chief Pow- 
hatan, wore on his breast a square block of 
copper and upon his shoulder was tattoed a 
peculiar device. Eig. 1. This device has a 
traceable resemblance to the British ogham to 
which has been given the power of the letter O.* 

Fig, 2. The British ogham ap- y 
2 pears in fac simile in a Chinese 
character(Fig. 3),which, on being 
shown to DeGriiber, of Berlin, 
was declared by him to express 
the sense of the verb Zo mix. 
. The device is one of ancient 
Chinese scripture. In this form 
: it resembled the embled Neith, 
(Fig.4) Egyptian goddess assim- 
ilated to Minerva by the Greeks; 
goddess and personification of 
the air. In Egyptian syllabics 
the sign has the power of ad.+ 
A whorl (Fig. 5) in the Schlie- 
mann collection of these objects discovered in 
excavations at Ilios, presents a device of similar 
configuration; a hint of its emblematic meaning 
also appears in the resemblance to the common 
form of the face of the moon, through the two 
orbs and the orifice so picturing the eyes and 
mouth.t The Cypriote syllabic and two an- 
cient Italian characters appear to belong to the 
same family, and are, perhaps, identical with the 
device on the whorl from Ilios. Figs. 6, 7, 8. 
These bear analogy to the old northern runic 
given by Prof. Stephens, of Copenhagen, the power of the letter 








*See Ledwick on Ireland, Sullivan on Oghams, and others. +M. Maspero, Historie 
Ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient, Apprudice, p. 784. {tEthno. Museum, Berlin. 
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O, and thus assimitable to the British ogham. Fig.9. Either 
as a developed form, or itself the archetypal sign, another British 
ogham bears a significant resemblance to these examples. To 
this device the alphabetic power of the letter m has been as- 
cribed. See Fig. 10. 

The Egyptian goddess Apet, mother of the gods,* is repre- 
sented with an emblem (See Fig. 11) of similar characteristics, 
except that the small loops are placed above, upon 7 
the shoulders of the large loop, and at the base, 
where are the small loops in the British ogham, g 
there are parallel lines. 

What additional force these lines possess may 
be conjectured, perhaps, by comparison to the 
trigrams and hexagrams of the Chinese, consulted 
for divination, as were the runic tympana of the 
Laplanders or the straight strokes of the runic 
signs of the Celts and Norsemen. 


The goddess Apet is figured in a small Ptolemaic 
sanctuary at El-Assarif, where it is said that she 
“nourishes those who approach her flame,” so 
signifying her power over human life and its vital 
springs in the physical universe. 

By a natural association with these human rela- 
tions it would become a suitable device for monu- 
mental sculpture, and this indeed may be seen in a 
delicate pattern upon the so-called Midas tomb, a 
Phrygian grotto grave, remarkable in clearness of 
delineation, if we may trust the reports of travelers. 

Ingeniously placed in the interspaces appear the 

square, which among the North American Indians 

represented fire (see Tanner), and the cross—occi- 

dental emblem of the winds; around and enclosing 

these emblems is the North American Indian’s sign 

of the sky. See Figs.12,13,14and15 Thus the 

flames ruled by Apet and the air personated by Minerva, or 
“space” represented by Neith, are each and all symbolized in 
these mortuary devices. 

Symbols may be classified very much as natural phenomena, 
for from copies of natural objects arose the primitive picture 
writing. There are symbols ornithomorphic, as, for instance, the 
winged sun-disk ; entomorphic, as the scarabeus, the bee and 
spider; and zoomorphic, as the hare, the solar horse, the frog, the 
tortoise and other animals too numerous to mention. These 
various symbols, figures derived from the organic kingdom, were 
not perhaps worshipped by or for themselves, and only through 
their temple use were held sacred. The device upon the shoulder 





*Brugsch Monuments, pl. LIX, 2. 
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of the Indian Grangameo may be either entomorphic or ornitho- 
morphic; it may be the figure of a bird, or spider or bee, for all 
three were of sacred import to the American Indians, North or 


ra mis i 


Midas Tomb. 


South. The sign used as an emblem by the Egyptian goddess 
Neith has been conjectured to be the figure of adistaff. But the 
figure—a variant, or archetype of the accompanying signs, em- 
blems of Apet—has not yet an ascribed origin in organic or still 
life. Perhaps the figure is a representation of the .. 
dead (see Figs. 16 and 17), as are two similar fig- <~ 
ures used in American pictography to depict the 
slain 1n battle or the dead in general; for the god- 
dess had the role of “chastiser,” in which she was 
represented with the head of a lion and 
22 armed witha knife. 


The Egyptian hieroglph for the syl- 
labic sm (see Fig. 18) appears to explain 
the hieroglyph of &s (see Fig. 19) in 

some measure; for this is the same figure with the 
head and arms unrepresented, and this in its turn 
appears to be a kindred character to the Indian 
symbol of the slain. 

The North American Indian represents the figure 
of his priest, who was believed to have communi- 
cation with the unseen world, by the double-looped figure (see 
Fig, 20) of the Egyptian hieroglyph sz. See Fig. 18. 
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A painting on wood made by an Indian of the northwest 
coast of America (Ethno, Museum. Berlin) represents in colossal 
proportions a rude, semi-human figure, from whose extended left 
arm radiates undulating lines, which fall upon another figure, 
equally rude but even 

more gigantic. The 

rings in place of feet ro} 
determine the relation & 
of the figures, right 
and left, to the central. 
The picture is a rep- 
resentation of the su- 
pernatural, the actors 
are demi-gods in oc- 
cult association. Here 
are seen inscribed 
upon a serpent three 
disks, traversed by the 
lines of the cross of Ny eh EER 

the winds, and the zigzag are lightning-fires issuing from the: 
figure at his left, one-armed, like the Scandinvian god Tyr, 

Within the ungainly bodies of two of these figures may be- 
seen the sign whose pedigree now appears in yet wider ramifica— 
tions of symbolic usuages. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that by certain magic formulz, and by prescribed 
fasts and feasts, the American Indian believed that he coul® 
absorb within himself the powers of the deity whom he wor-- 
shipped. Belief in transubstantiation, indeed, was universal on 
this continent. This. doctrine was excuse for inhuman rites of 
sacrifice, and may have been occasion of cannibalism in some 
circumstances, as among the New Zealand tribes, 

The picture, in thus affording an example of the personal and! 
magic import of the looped sign, indicates that its intent origin-- 
ally was to represent the human figure, whether with one, two 
or three loops, of all which torms examples may be found im 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing, and the interpretation of which 
are descriptive of attributes attributable to human beings, in seen 
or unseen existence. 

As Osiris was lord of the dead, the deceased were called 
Osiriana, and with him they re-lived; thus then the two-looped 
figure is initiating syllable, wak,* to the name of Osiris (see 
Fig. 22), the “Good Being ;” and duplicated, the same figure 
represents continuation (see Fig. 23), eternity, forever and for- 
ever; while the single- looped, possibly an ornithomorphic sign, 
marks an appropriate adjunct in the word sa, “protection.” See 
Fig. 21. 











*See Iroquois Syllabic wah or wa. Indian Myths, Ticknor & Co. Lexique de la 
Langue Iroqois, J. A. Cuoq, I Chapeau et Fils. 
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The scarabeus was an emblem of great religious importance 
to the Egyptian. In hieroglyphic writing it represents the verbs 
zo be, to become, to take; from; also in the passive form, Zo exist, to 
Se. In suitable arrangement with this interpretation and others 
above of the two-looped sign, double rings, minus appendages of 

2A lines (see Fig. 24) are seen cut upon the back of 
a scarab (Louvre). The sacred figure of the scara- 

Y bzus was placed upon the person of the mummy, 
within the sarcophagus, where it was believed to act 

22 as a potent amulet to the preservation of the life 
of the deceased. Such power was ascribed to the 
runes of the Norsemen. 

“Do you,” says Odin, “know how to engrave 
runic characters, how to explain them? If we see 
a man dead hanging from a tree, I engrave runic 
characters so wonderful that the man immediately 
descends and communes with me.” 

Ogham names were placed upon the mortuary 
stones of Ireland, as in the case of Tiacra, who was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Caonry. It is 
notable that the Indian form of the two-looped sign 
is one of the characters of the Marcomanic Runes, 
with the power of m, and the name of man. See 
Fig.25. It has a foot from the left loop.* 

A divergance from the primal form is carried a 
step farther in an old northern runic (see Fig. 26) 
cut upon a Danish block of granite. A farther 
differentiation may be seen in another British 
ogham (see Fig. 27), where the simple Indian sign 
rests upon a table supported by one foot.* 

These nearly related forms are doubtless simple 
developments evolved from necessity of farther or 
more emphatic expression of a similar idea. 

A fac simile to the Indian symbol appears in the 
Irish runic character interpreted with the value of 
the letter c, See Fig. 28. The letter C has had 
conspicuous place in cabalistic writing. Doubled 
and redoubled and twisted about, it was made to 
take the meaning of the vowels: 


r 
] 

| 

/ 

1 
| 
| 
| 


<, cece, cccc, cc, 
2f a, e, i, Oo, 
Cc, a ’ 0 ’ 99 , 
u, ea, ia, oi, ua. 
In these twistings and inversions its familiar alphabetic look 
departs and it becomes a mere sign, as was doubtless its original 





*Through error of engraver not shown, 
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case, exemplified by the volute in Mida’s tomb. Regarding it 
thus, the figure might be a survival of the Mexican symbol of 
the breath: C. See Fig. 34. 

This singular and perhaps fatuitous coincidence initiates a 
curious comparison, for the Egyptian coil (see Fig. 20 
35), variant from the round, having the value of 
the letter H, invites attention to the fact that the 
Greek sign (see Fig. 29) is also a breath letter, 
with the power of the same alphabetic character. 
But we may go farther, if the classification of Mr. 
Ledwick’s table is trustworthy, for there his letter 
C is given the power of the two-looped sign. And 
not only does this appear, but four runic strokes 
are given as equivalent value. See Fig. 30. 

The old Irish (see Clog. Almanack, Dresden) 
offer for the numeral four (see Fig. 31) the sign used 
by the Indian for slain. And not earlier than the 
fourteenth century A. D. the numeral eight was 
written like the sign of the Indian dead. 


The number four is sacred to the winds, and oc- 
cupies an important place in cabalistic writing. 
Perhaps too much emphasis can not be made on 
the appearance of the symbol with the value of 
this numeral in such appropriate association. It 
is a survival, possibly, of the Greek unaspirated 
dental (see Fig. 33) stripped of the disk; for this 
character is an archaic device, representing the solar 
orb and the four winds. And thus given this rela- 
tion the Indian device shows a perpetuity of en- 
vironment only explainable by some grand potency 
attributable to its use, while its age and perpetuity 
gives it a noteworthy importance. 


It appears and re-appears upon long-unused 
monuments, outcropping in the strata of archaic 
history; a pictured thought on the cleaving stone of buried 
centuries, it re-lives in present alphabetic and numeral torms, al- 
though in its primeval sources it was the figure of death, 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE DAKOTAHS. 


HARRIET NEWELL SWANWICK. . 


I.—MAIDEN ROCK, 


Come to the cliff on Lake Pepin’s side, 
Where the sparkling waves with rythmic tide 
Repeat the story, so widely sweet, 
Of death for love, at its rugged feet. 
One autumn day a Dakotah band 
Came to this spot, encamped on the sand; 
Behind them the rocks rose—a darksome steep, 
Before stretched the lake—a silvery deep, 
While on either side 
Spread tine forest wide; 
Above them a sky of unclouded blue— 
All nature in tune for these lovers true. 
The light of Eden shines warm and clear 
On a scene like this; yet even here 
Were two fond hearts filled with agony, 
When only death could bring liberty. 


IIl.—THE LOVERS. 


Slowly a bark floats down the river, 
Daylight is fading from the sky; 
Starlight falls on a dusky lover, 
Love-light gleams in his upturned eye. 
There on the shore the maid, Weenonah, 
Waits and listens with drooping head; 
The splash of waves with flute-tones blending— 
In neither breast a thought of dread. 
His fond notes fall on a willing ear, 
She smiles—and a quick, light step draws near; 
But ere their hands join, or lips once meet, 
The chief, Wapashaw, gains their retreat. 
This lover young, (with a look of scorn), 
He waves away; there had come that morn 
A warrior great, the Ojibways’ dread, 
With gory trophies hung round his head, 
To buy of the brave his daughter’s hand, 
As one who bestows—and used to command, 
This honor pleased the proud chieftain well; 
He bade the suitor his tale to tell. 
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Ere the full moon waned he came again, 
Boasting his prowess, but all in vain; 
Weenonah, answering never a word, 
Fled to the trees like a frightened bird. 
The haughty warrior nursed his pride; 
No suppliant he—but claimed his bride. 
His love, like the tiger’s, fiercely burned ; 
What wonder Weenonah from him turned? 
Her gentle heart, as a fluttering dove, 
Was trembling with weight of purest love 
For the one repulsed; his handsome form 
And winning ways might a maiden charm. 
IIl.—THE FATAL LEAP. 
A few moons passed, then these lovers twain 
And the maid they sought, here met again. 
When he whose name the Ojibways feared 
Once more at Weenonah’s side appeared, 
She turned and ran, nor once did she stop 
Until she had reached the tall cliff’s top; 
With a glance around, below, above, 
And a wail that pierced the ear of Love, 
She threw herself to the rocks beneath ; 
To escape such bondage, welcomed death. 





Qo 
U 


Correspondence. 


TRADITIONS OF THE WINNEBAGOES.,. 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


So far as the State of Wisconsin is involved, it appears a 
pretty well established fact that the Winnebagoes were the true 
aborigines—a branch of the Dakotas. Ihave gathered, or at least 
revived, within a few days, by means of Mrs. Harteau, nee 
Grignon, now eighty-five years old, a few traditions and legends 
that have glided down the centuries to her, They are curious 
and interesting, but the really historic is so shadowed by super- 
stitious myths incident to pagan life that they will probably be 
no aid to your archzological research. These stories, however, 
from their various sources appear to prove, so far as such mystic 
records can, that the Puans—Win-e-ba-goes—have a well- 
found antiquity at least. A war-dance, mimic of course, took 
place cn our lawn. Then I was twenty-one, and I remember 
well an Indian present named Four Legs, who had been nick- 
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named Dandy from his somewhat rakish costume. Despite this 
trickery in dress, however, he held the place of sooth-sayer and 
antiquarian referee among his people~ chief and sachem looked 
upon him as a wise medicine man. This is his account of the 
genesis of the Winnebagos, which was given in a kind of rapt 
ecstasy : 

“Once tkere appeared coming down from Manitou’s home in 
the great sky above, an eagle so large that he covered the big 
lakes and the islands, and he brooded over the face of the earth 
and over the waters, and then’a great chief and his squaw were 
born. These were the first of any tribe, who came straight from 
Heaven. They multiplied and wandered away from the shores 
and islands of the long, wide river in Canada to the islands of the 
great lakes. The waters about them they called after their own 
name, Bay-des-Puans,” 


One historic fact permeates all the various relations from dif- 
ferent persons: While the Winnebagos established their wig- 
gam villages hereabouts, the one on what is now known as 
Sturgeon Bay is of greatest antiquity. It can be traced to a 
village in Lower Canada on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 


As to the Red Bank villages, it would seem that around this. 
promonitory of land jutting out into Green Bay, cluster many 
historic facts, which it is hard to separate from fantasy, yet which 
have a strong foundation for an antiquary to work upon. The 
Indian woman of whom I spoke to you—O-no-ka, a kind of 
ancient seer—gives a story. She must have been marvellously 
old, if one may judge from outward signs—a hundred at least, 
when I first saw her in 1859, and the old settlers declare her 
age so to have been. It reads in this wise, and it is a pity we 
cannot give the terse, quaint idiom of Indian speech. Its alle- 
goric eloquence is always of the happiest. 

“The grandmamma tells O-no-ko some mean tribes hear of 
Puans’ good land and hunting-grounds on Bay-de-Puans, and 
so they came across the big waters under the sunrise and a little 
land from water under sunset, and they tried to drive out :the 
Puans; plenty canoes all round the shore, plenty to eat, cover 
up the water, so no Puant could get down for fish or to drink. 
The Puants were like to starve to death for water and food. One 
day that man who was dead and ts alive came to poor, hungry 
Puans (O-no-ko really made use of this very Bible phrase, and 
being totally ignorant of either French or English, it looks like 
inspiration), and he led them down by a way the bad Indians 
outside didn’t know. So the chiefs and their people got water 
and fish, and drove off the enemies with poisoned arrows. So 
the good Manitou saved the Puants and made them the bravest 
tribe in the world. Their sachem was To-pe-kah, tall like a 
tree, and the Princess Ho-pe-kah, ‘ Glory of the Morning,’ ruled 
over them.” 
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That a fierce battle once raged on this shore, above and below 
the cape, is without doubt. 

“The largest vil age of the Winnebagos,” says Mrs. Harteau, 
now eighty-five years old, as derived from her great-grand- 
mother, Madame Langlade, “was at Red Banks; it stretched 
both above and on the low-lands at the foot of the cliffs, And 
there is a little river that cuts the low-land in two. Here was 
fought a great battle between the Puants, who owned the land, 
and a new tribe that came in big canoes (the besiegers’ name 
not given). The blood ran in such streams that it made the 
water in the little river turn red, and so the Indians gave it the 
name which in French means Riviere Rouge after the battles 
were over, The Winnebagoes being wise and great braves could 
never be driven away by any other tribe.” 

That there was a fort at this point is substantiated by the re- 
mains which a few years ago could be distinctly traced by the 
earth-work thrown up, and that the Puant tribe of Indians, alias 
Winnebago, occupied the entire territory hereabouts seems 
proved, not only by savage lore, but chiefly by the name given 
to the bay itself. From Father Marquette down through La 
Hontan to Charlevoix, it is known by no other appellation, but 
why so unsavory a.cognomen should have been borne by tribe 
and water expanse is a topic still in dispute. 

Mrs. Harteau adds that missionaries from Roman Catholic 
countries were sent among the Winnebagos at Red Bank at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, whe were finally massa- 
cred there, and the entire settlement of Christians destroyed. 
One grim escape amid the horrors of tomahawk and battle-axe 
has atouch of humor. One lay brother, running for his life, in 
a high wind, lost his wig, which supernatural sca!p so frightened 
the wild pursuers that they made precipitate retreat, leaving the 
brother to go scot free. 

I have done what I could to help you. Whether the: items 
are mere romance in reality or reality in romance is difficult to 

say. If, according to the old adage, “straws show which way 
the wind blows,” then one might well take account of legends 
and all folk-lore. 

With many well-wishes for the success of your antiquarian 
researches and all connected with your scholarly life, believe me 
yours, with sincere regard, 

ELIzABETH S. MARTIN, 

GREEN Bay, Wis. 
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ANIMAL-WORSHIP AMONG THE GREEKS. 
Editor American Antiquarian : 


As for traces of animal-worship among the Greeks, I think 
we must say that the whole Greek spirit and feeling is utterly 
averse to any such thing, But we have rude idols, as that of the , 
ox-eyed Juno and gleaming-eyed Athene, which, I think, with 
Schliemann, refer to at least partly animal forms in their represen- 
tations of deities—drawn, I suppose, from the same sources with 
the Cherubic and Assyrian representations,which went still further 
in the Egyptian representations. 

Then we have the sacred animals, the bird of Jove and the 
serpent of the Athenian Acropolis and of Epidaurus, etc. 

I think that such notions were rather forced upon the Greeks in 
the places to which they came, or brought to them from abroad, 
than a part of their Greek inheritance or a product of their 
thought. We only see them as the Greek thought is digesting 
them, 

As to the religion of the North American Indians, you know 
more than I, but so far as I do know, there is no evidence of 
native thought which would ever form a religion like the Greek, 
except as worlds are evolved from nebulz. 

I enjoy your magazine very much. 

JosEPH EMERSON. 

BELo!T COLLEGE, BEoit, Wis. 
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THE DAKOTAH AN INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGE 
Editor American Antiquarian: 


Your favor is received. My acquaintance with Semitic 
languages is not such as to enable me to compare the Dakota 
with them. My father did make such a comparison, and it was 
his opinion that the Dakota resembles European languages 
very much more than it resembles Hebrew. He did not com- 

are the Dakota with Gothic, Icelandic or Sanskrit, all of which 
it seems to me to resemble much more than it resembles Latin 
ot Greek. 

Prof. Roehrig has pointed out a few resemblances between 
the Dakota and the Turanian languages. A cursory examina- 
tion of lists of Turanian words given by Vater and Latham, and 
grammatical structure as described by Whiting and Max 
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Muller, and a cursory reading of a Turkish grammar reveals a 
few others, but it seems to me that those I have noticed are de- 
cidedly too few to indicate relationship, though more numerous 
and striking than those I could observe between Chippewa and 
Dakota. 

As philologists do not regard the Turanian related to the 
Indo-European languages, if the Dakota split off from the 
European and Turanian before they separated from each other 
the Dakota could not but be regarded as related to the Indo- 
European languages. 

As the Dakota seems to me to resemble the European 
languages many tims more than it resembles any other non- 
Dakotan language, I do not see that the languages of the 
Dakotan tribes can be of the slightest value in showing their 
ethnic relationships, unless these languages show that the 
Dakotan group is related to the Indo-European. 

For myself, however, it is utterly impossible to believe that 
resemblances so numerous as those of the Dakota to the 
Sanskrit and Meso-Gothic can be accidental. 

The subject of article pronouns would be extremely interest- 
ing, if my time and facilities for investigation permitted me to 
take it up. A proper investigation would require an examina- 
tion of the grammars of all languages. 

We have dropped them in modern European languages, and 
the Chinese has none Otherwise they seem to be almost uni- 
versal. The Chinese substitutions should, I think, be noted in 
a general view. 

But for making the paper too long and occupying too much 
time in its preparation, it would be interesting to point out how 
widely the Dakotan languages differ among themselves in syn- 
thetic structure, and to explain the very few points of resem- 
blance between the Dakota and the other American languages 
generally. 

It might be well to discuss somewhat the only word elements 
{ have found common to Dakotan languages and other Ameri- 
can languages, viz: ata (ate), tata (tate), dadi, papa, all mean- 
ing father; ana (ina), mama, both meaning mother, and a few 
pronouns. Of these I have only found ata and some of the 
pronominal bases in the United States, but all of them are found 
in South America, and some of them in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and the Caribs, most of them in African, Turanian and 
Polynesian languages. All of them also occur in nearly all the 
Indo-European tamilies of languages. 

I doubt whether the change you suggest as to verb roots 
would suit my paper. Verb roots seem to be quite as persistent 
in Algonkin languages as in Dakota, and are said to be equally 
so in Turanian. In fact in neither Turanian nor Algonkin 
languages are they so liable to be changed internally by union 
with pronominal elements as they are in Dakota. In what 
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Whitney calls the characteristic feature of the Semitic languages 
they are in sharp contrast to the Dakota, as well as to the Indo- 
European. In the Semitic languages changes of vowels occur 
to express changes of meaning, which in Dakota, as in Indo- 
European languages, are expressed by suffixes (or prefixes) and 
by auxiliaries, the consonants alone forming the root in Hebrew. 
In the Dakota, as in Indo-European and in most other languages; 
a change in the vowel makes a new root. As may be seen in 
the table, 7 go is an identical root in Dakota and in the Indo- 
European languages, belng one of the most frequent occurring 
verbs in Dakota; « means mangle in Indo-European, wound 1n 
Hidatsa. The Dakota has also two other roots consisting ot a 
vowel only, viz: ¢ be, possibly like e¢ in many European lan- 
guages from as be; and a mold, possibly related to the Indo- 
European agh, injure. Such roots could not occur in Semitic 
languages. The great majority of both Dakota and Indo- 
European roots consist ‘of one or two consonants and one vowel. 
Many claim that all Semitic roots consist of three consonants. 
My comparison of Dakota and Indo-European suffixes I regard 
as valuable, because the suffixes are identical or nearly identical 
in form and have the same force. 

A full discussion of this subject would make the paper much 
too long and also too technical for most of your readers, but few 
of whom, probably, have access to Fisk’s dictionary and 


Schleichen’s grammar. A. W. WILuiamson. 
Rock IsLanp, Iil. 
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SILVER BROOCHES AND CROSSES AND IRON AXES. 


Editor American Antiquarian : 


Prof. Butler calls attention to the Indian use of the double- 
barred cross. I have an impression of seeing several, but prob- 
ably have not, as only one specimen occurs in my drawings. This 
is of bronze, and I met with it in 1886, asa relic of the Onon- 
daga town burned in 1696, The upper part was occupied by an 
angel, whose wings extended into the upper arms. I have séen 
several single crosses with figures of angels. On crucifixes of 
the same period the letters I. N. R. I. often appear over the head 
of Christ. All the extremities are finished like the top and bot- 
tom lines of old-fashioned capital letters. On these sites engraved 
rings, polychrome heads and old medals have been abundant. 

Indian silver brooches of certain patterns have quite a wide 
range territorially, and some have been dug up in Chicago pre- 
cisely like those yet used by the Onondagas3. It is not very long 
since the Indians made these, but they have already passed out 
of general use, and are now difficult to obtain. They were 
hammered out of silver coins, cut into tasteful forms and orna- 
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mented by the use of punches. The square and compasses, with 
interlacing tracery, made a favorite design, and I have drawn one 
of these that belonged to the celebrated Brant. Pretty circular 
patterns are frequent, and a common form is that of alyre. The 
star shape is perhaps now as rare as any, but almost always has 
imbossed points. 

The iron axe from a mound, described by Mr. Duer, is of a 
form frequent among the New York Indians in the last century, 
and they retain some yet. It is, however, of unusually large 
size. “Trade axes,” as they are called, of French or Dutch 
make, are much more frequent, but the chiefs preferred that form 
of tomahawk which united the hatchet and pipe. There are 
many examples of these, somewhat of the form of a lathing 
hammer. [ recently figured a tomahawk belonging to an Onon- 
daga Indian, which had the pipe bowl of steel, but the blade was 
of a long diamond form, the point downward. 

W. M. BeaucHanmp. 

BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 
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NESTS OF FLINT IMPLEMENTS IN MICHIGAN. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


During the past year I have added to my collection two nests 
of flint implements and part of athird. There are fifty-eight of 
the first, forty of the second; of the third I only could obtain 
seven or eight, but received the promise that the others were 
about the house and would be looked up for me. The first lot 
are of black flint, streaked with blue and white, average three 
inches long and one ard one-half inches wide. Show fair work- 
manship, are the shape of an Isosceles triangle, with three sides 
curved. Found while ploughing; all in a pile not over two feet 
square, as also were the other two lots. 

The second nest was found about five miles west on the other 
(north) bank of the Cass river. It was found while digging a 
ditch through a dry mud hole or pond. There were a hundred 
and seventy-five at first, but all were lost or given away but the 
forty which I obtained. They were of light grey or yellowish 
flint, averaged two inches long and one anda quarter inches 
wide; show good workmanship, shape of Isoscles triangle with 
two sides curved and butt straight. 

The third lot was found six miles west, on the south side of 
the Tittabawassee river; brown or grey flint, average four 
inches long, one and three-quarters inches wide; but shapes same 
as other two lots; show fair workmanship. None of the three 
lots were found near workshops, as scarcity of chips show. 

I should like to hear theories on the above, I think they 
were bought or made at quarry, and hid in places to be used 
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when required, or lost on the way to camp. They must be un- 
finished arrow or spear points, all ready to make notches in base. 

The 25th of May, 1889, I was presented with two alloy, mostly 
brass, bracelets, one for the wrist and the other for the upper 
arm. They were found by workmen in the digging of a sewer 
on the bank of the Saginaw river. They are coroded and partly 
gone, so that there is about one-half of each left. On the upper 
arm bracelet are traces of cloth, hair and feathers stamped on 
the coroded surface. There are also fibers of feather preserved 
by the action of the metal. 

HARLIN I. Situ, 
East Sacinaw, Mich. 
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OPPOSITION TO MOUND EXPLORERS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 


On March roth Gerard Fowke (formerly of the Bureau of 
Ethnology of Washington, D. C.) located at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
for the summer, and began explorations in several mounds 
south of the city. 

On March 13th Warren K. Moorehead, of Washington, D.C., 
with a complete outfit necessary for the correct examination of 


mounds located in the same city. Since that time both these 
gentlemen have been hard at work with a force of diggers, 
pursuing their excavations. Up to the present date eleven 
mounds have been thoroughly explored, drawings and photo- 
graphs carefully taken of skeletons and objects in situ. The 
various stages of work in each mound have been carefully 
represented by complete sketches. If necessary, the mounds 
could be restored and each layer and skeleton, accompanied by 
implements, replaced as found. 

The gentlemen have found in these mounds a very large and 
interesting collection of objects—forty-nine skeletons, three 
pipes, two stone tubes, thirty-eight arrow heads, one hematite 
celt, six copper hatchets, thirty-one copper ear-bobs, seven 
copper plates, two copper finger-rings, one copper bracelet, 
five slate ornaments, ninety-one copper beads, five hundred and 
ninety-eight pearl beads, two hundred and forty-seven shell 
beads, three panther teeth, eleven bear teeth, quantities of 
broken pottery and ochre, two large altars, etc. This is a brief 
enumeration of the finds made. 

While this work has been going on, and the gentlemen busily 
engaged in writing, drawing and superintending, the collectors 
of relics residing in Chillicothe have formed a local historical 
society, for the purpose (to use their own language) “of protect- 
ing home interests and driving foreign despoilers hence, and 
keeping the archeological treasures of Ross county at home.” 
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This society has tried in every possible-way to hinder these 
gentlemen in their work. Although it has been organized two 
months, they have raised no fund, they have opened but one 
mound, and that one very poorly. They have, through the 
local papers, endeavored to prejudice the owners of the mounds 
against these gentlemen. In some cases they have seen the 
owners of mounds and persuaded them to retain the mounds for 
their society. The mound that they did open was opened on 
the Lord’s day, without the permission of the owner. It was 
opened in this manner: A circular hole was sunk from the 
summit to the bottom. There were no drawings made, no 
photograph taken and no account kept. A beautiful “copper” 
spear head was found, (it has not been seen by Messrs. Fowke 
and Moorehead; some who have seen it say it is iron), and the 
men who did the digging and Mr. Putnam, editor of the CA#l/i- 
cothe Daily News, who superintended the work, do not know 
whether the implement was found above or below the original 
surface, and can give no satisfactory account of the structure of 
the mound. When interviewed by Mr. Fowke he displaved 
almost total ignorance of the construction of the mound. The 
idea uppermost in his mind was: “I’ve got the relic; the other 
fellows didn’t get it.” 

It is to be hoped that this society located at Chillicothe will 
not destroy any more mounds, and that if they do any work, it 
is (perhaps vainly) hoped that that work will be done in a 
scientific manner. 

The mounds dug by Messrs. Fowke and Moorehead have 
been opened in this manner: A wide trench is begun on the 
original surface on the south side of the mound. ‘This trench 
includes the entire body of the mound, leaving only the extreme 
edges which have washed down. For instance, if the mound 
was sixty feet in diameter at the base, the trench would be forty 
feet wide, which would leave ten feet on each side untouched. 

In two large mounds, both of them twenty feet high, Messrs. 
Fowke and Moorehead used a team and scraper for the first 
five feet. As there may be a misunderstanding about this, it 
will be explained here. These two mounds had a large core of 
extremely hard sand extending from the base line up ten feet. 
The gentlemen never had met with such a hard layer in a 
mound before. ‘The water from the rains, soaking down 
through the top of the mounds, could not penetrate this hard 
sand layer, and lay above it. This formed a fearful mire of 
such tough and heavy clay so that it could not be shoveled and 
had to be scraped. As there was nothing above this sand 
layer—and had there been anything, the condition of the ground 
would have caused its destruction long ago—the gentlemen 
were safe in using the scraper. 
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Editorial. 


THE CLIFF-DWELLERS NOT EXTINCT. 


The reports from the Schwatka expedition to Mexico are 
proving interesting. The party found in Southwestern Chi- 
huahua a race of cliff-dwellers similar to those formerly dwell- 
ing in Arizona and New Mexico, but as wild as any of the 
Mexican tribes. They were stark naked, but exceedingly timid, 
and escaped at the appearance of white men at once to their 
caves or cliffs. At one point a naked woman was surprised 
near a river, but she fled, climbing a notched stick some 15 or 
20 feet high and then ascended a perpendicular cliff fully 50 feet 
higher by putting her hands and feet into the nitch of the cliff. 
A flock of children were also surprised while playing in a deep 
canyon. They fled to the brush and rocks and hid as com- 
pletely as young quails. These cliff-dwellers are sun-worship- 
pers, throwing their new-born children out in the full rays of 
the sun the first day of their lives, and showing many other 
forms of devotion to the great luminary. They are usually tall, 
lean and well formed, their skin being very blackish-red, much 
nearer the color of the negro than the copper-colored Indian of 
the United States. In the Arroyo of the Churches inhabited 
cliff-dwellings were made out two to three hundred feet high, 
on such a precipitous incline that anything thrown from the 
windows with ordinary force would have fallen in the canyon 
far below. 

Schwatka gives much other interesting matter about these 
curious people, of which the first information is now given to the 
world. He hardly claims it as a discovery, as the mountain 
Mexicans, themselves half Indian, have known of it for years; 
but as they have never given any more information to the 
world than the Indians themselves, it will undoubtedly give 
Schwatka the credit and make his expedition one of the most 
important, in an archeological sense, of any during the century. 
Already three patrons have offered to fit out Schwatka for a 
return to this marvelous country to follow up his discoveries and 
investigate them thoroughly, and he will probably return very 
soon, despite the rainy season of two or three months just be- 
ginning in that part of Mexico. He estimates the cave and 
cliff-dwellers from 9,000 to 12,000 in numbers, armed only with 
bows, arrows and stone hatchets, and enough work for a year 
or two for a half-dozen expeditions. Schwatka pronounces the 
scenery of the Central Sierra Madres as stupendous beyond 
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conception. The Grand Barranca of the Urique equals, if not 
surpasses, the Grand Canon of the Colorado, while the Arroyo 
of the Churches is the most beautiful sculptured rock of fifteen 
to twenty miles in length probably in existence. The mineral 
wealth is wonderful wherever worked. 
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RECENT EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES OF 
BURIALS IN ILLINOIS. 


The editor has continued his explorations among the mounds 
on the Mississippi River, and has made some important dis- 
coveries. The following is the description. The “find” was 
near Quincy—twelve miles north. Here were three mounds aN; 
on the bluff overlooking the bottom lands. Each mound pre- . 
sented a different mode of burial, and was*probably erecied at ; 
a different date and by a different tribe. The largest mound 
was about 8 feet high and 30 feet across, and was the oldest of 
the three. It had large trees growing upon it, and was prob- 
ably from three to five hundred years old. It may have been a 
the burial place of a chief and his tamily, as it contained, beside a 
the central burial, three female bodies and the body of a child,. \.. Ca 
all of them recumbent, but lying on either side of the central 
cist. There was a beautiful little pottery vessel near the head 
of the child, and a few bone beads, but no other relics. The 
second mound contained three bodies, all of them buried with afi 
the very attitude which they assumed in death unchanged—one 4 
with the knees drawn up and the hand under the head; another “ 
with the knees drawn up, hand to the head, head and body 
thrown back and mouth open; the third with the knees drawn 
up under the body, head and face down, arms under the body, 
shoulders thrown over and backbone up. The third mound 
contained two bodies, both of which were recent burials. This 
was the most important find of all. One was the body of a 
chief or medicine man, who haa been buried evidently since the 
white man came into the country, but it was a mound burial 
and not an intruded burial. The medicine man was buried with 
his equipments—his medicine-bag, the remains of which were 
still preserved, though not with its shape perceptible; his totems 
consisted of the head and bill of a bird, probably a heron, and 
the head of a carnivorous animal, probably a mink. His dress, 
which was greatly decayed, was composed both of skin and of 
cotton fabric. The body was in a sitting posture, and was that 
of a very heavy and thick-set person, the vertebra being almost 
as large as those of an ox. There was a looking-glass near the 
right hand. It was the size of an ordinary photograph. It was 
so set in a billet of wood, resembling a short paddle, that it 
could- be held up to the sun and reflect the light of the sun 
as a signal. There were two stone relics, which may have 
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been used as moulds for running bullets, near the looking-glass. 
The stones are about 6 inches long and 2 inches wide, boat- 
shaped, flat on one side, but matched so as to be put 
together, with a crease through the center of each. In the left 
hand there was a piece of iron resembling a bit, and a heavy 
iron armlet and two brass armlets. In his lap were discovered 
pieces of brass wire rolled up in a spiral spring, a flat bead 
wrapped in cotton cloth, pieces of tin sewed upon cotton, with 


a number of copper beads or conical dangles with the string of 


the fringe still remaining in it. One of the totems was the head 
of a mink, and in the eye of this was a little French Hawk bell. 


‘Three points are made in connection with this find, as follows: 


ist. There were three periods of occupation, each indicated by 
a separate mound. 2nd. There were three different modes of 
burial, indicating three separate tribes. 3rd. The latest burial 
was after ‘he settlement by the whites, indicating that genuine 
mound building continued into recent historic times. 





There is in Adams County, IIl., some ten miles north of 
‘Quincy, two miles west of Marcelline, an earth-work which has 


some interest, because it bears traces of having been the site of 
an ancient village. It consists of a wall which is situated on 


‘the very edge of the bluff, overlooking the bottom-lands and 


runs along the line of the bluff from forty to sixty rods, and 
turns east. Within the space formed by the wall there was 
formerly a small pond which was always full of water. This 


being situated on the bluff and in the midst of the earth-work 


would have formed a convenient supply fora village. Itis said 
that there were formerly extensive corn-fields near this enclos- 
ure. We can imagine a village to have been situated here and 
that it was guarded by the lookout mounds to which we have 
referred before. The wall is now nearly obliterated, but the 
traces are sufficient to identify the site, The village is situated 
between two streams, Bear Creek on the north and Ursa Creek 
-on the south, and near the extensive bottom-lands; in the midst 
of a region where game formerly abounded, and where the soil 
is very rich. The village and the corn-fields were on the bluffs, 
out of the reach of the floods, and yet there are mounds on the 
‘bottom-lands, though they are generally on the highest piece of 
ground in the bottoms, and are high enough so as not to be 
overflowed. The discovery of the lookout mounds and the ac- 
companying village on the bluffs at this point is interesting ; they 
constitute a connecting link between the mounds at Davenport 
and the great mounds at Cahokia and St. Louis, though they 
seem to have differed from the first in that the Davenport mounds 
contain relics and these do not, and from the last in that the 
Cahokia mound is situated on the bottom-land and these are 
‘mainly on the bluffs. 
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LINGUISTIC AND ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES. 


By Ausert 8, Gatscnet, Wasurinerton, D. C. 


LEGENDS AND TatEs from Angmagsalik is the title of a remarkably inter- 
esting Danish publication by G. Holm, who has collected these tales him- 
self in the above district among the Greenland Eskimos. They are fifty- 
two in number, and were published at Copenhagen, 1887, in the 10. vol. of 
the “ Meddelelser om Groenland,” 8°, pp. 100. The Danish title is as fol- 
lows: “Sagn og Fortaellinger fra Angmagsalik, samlede af G. Holm.” 
Hendrick Rink has added a series of remarks to this collection on eleven 
pages, and in the same volume of the Meddelelser has published a Danish 
treatise on the East Greenland dialect (pp. 28) from the additions to Klein- 
schmidt’s Dictionary made during the Danish expedition to the east coast 
of Greenland. The new terms which were then taken down are arranged 
after subjects, not alphabetically. 


Peritor’s Latest Boox.—After his return from the arctic circle, where he 
lived twenty years as explorer, observer and missionary, the Rev. Emile 
Petitot has been constantly busy in publishing the results of his multi- 
farious studies. We possess from his pen the grammars and dictionaries, 
with many ethnologic texts, of three Tinne languages spoken in the North 
of the British possessions and of an Eskimo language heard among the natives 
near the mouth of the Mackenzie River. His most recent books are of an 
ethnographic character. They give us a graphic idea of his life among the 
natives of these vast and imperfectly explored regions on the upper Yukon, 
the Arctic Sea, the Mackenzie and its affluents and the large lakes of the 
North, inhabited by tribes of Indians full of interest for the explorer and 
showing some striking peculiarities encountered nowhere else on the face 
of the globe. Petitot’s style is attractive, fresh and original; the flight of 
his thought is unbounded and free of the ruts of scholastic doctrine; ad- 
versities which he had to undergo made him an independent thinker and 
causes him frequently to condemn the ways followed by “men of the world.” 
Of these books intended for the general reader he has heretofore published 
in a series issued by E. Dentu, Paris, and elsewhere, three volumes with the 
following titles: Les Grands Esquimauz, 1887. En route pour la mer Glaciale, 
1888. Quinze Ans sous le Cercle Polaire, 1889. This last one is lying be- 
fore us; it is a handsome volume in octavo of 322 pages, richly illustrated 
with eighteen wood-cuts by H. Blanchard and by an excellent map by 
Erhard. It describes the peregrinations, sights and missionary efforts of 
the author upon the Mackenzie, the Anderson and the eastern branch of 
the Yukon River. To give an abstract of this instructive publication in one 
or two pages is an impossibility; it must be read to get an idea of the 
curious scenes, sometimes serious or tragic but oftener burlesque, witnessed 
by the author, whose mind is more inclined to see the things of this world 
in a jocose than in a morose way. His judgment about the Indians is that 
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of a well-meaning man who easily condones transgressions of certain kinds, 
but he is more severe with the deeds he has seen performed by white 
people who knew that they were past the control of any authority: _The- 
wood-cuts form a peculiar graphic charm of the book by their accuracy and 
sharpness in the delineation of persons and landscapes. 



















































“Our Forest CHILDREN” is a monthly periodical published by Rev. E. F. 
Wilson at the Shingwauk Home, Sault St. Marie, Canada, for the further- 
ance of education among the Indians. It is in quarto and contains illustra- 
tions, some of a burlesque kind. It is edited on sound principles, as it in- 
troduces the readers into the real conditions and peculiarities of the Indians,. 
which must be understood by the educators thoroughly before they can 
think of educating or improving their cinnamon-colored pupils. Instead of 
this we find in most of the “Indian journals” political leaders, official: 
figures, temperance and total abstinence twaddle, devotional splurges and: 
baby-talk. Mr. Wilson presents to his readers travels among the Indians,. 
ethnographic and even linguistic articles, interesting correspondence and 
other sound reading matter. An article on p. 8, entitled The Races, reminded 
us very much of the definition given to us by a Comanche Indian about the- 
“ civilized” and the wild Indians; the former, said he, have heap sense and 
the latter no sense He could have established a third class, to which most 
of all men, whether black, yellow, red or white, belong to; we mean those 
who have horse-sense. 


Or tHE “ANALES DEL Musgo Micnoacano” the first volume is now com- 
pleted and bears date Morelia, 1888. It holds 192 octavo pages and was 
edited by Dr. Nicolas Leon, the director of the national museum in that 

‘capital of Michuacan. The publication contains original articles and re- 

productions of early printed works, of manuscripts of historic or linguistic 

value, etc. The tribe which anciently inhabited Michoacan and still in- 

habits it in large numbers, is that of the Tarascos. Of the contents we 

Be mention the following articles to give an idea of the whole: Arithmetic 

Os of the Tarascans. Their calendar. Their kings. The names of their 

f places. An ancient Tarascan painting. The Yacatas of Tzintzuntzan. 

Codex Plancarte. Several other works on the same state and the same 
people are now in course of publication by Dr. Leon. 


Stott on GuatTeMALA Tripes.—The well-known Swiss ethnologist, Dr.. 
Otto Stoll, has published a new article on the Guatemala tribes, among 
which he has lived for five consecutive years. Before starting upon a 
new visit to these distant lands he is now critically sifting and digesting all 
the material collected previously; his information is interesting through- 
out, not only by its novelty but also by the importance of the facts. The 
new article of which mention is to be made here isin German: “Die Eth- 
nologie der Indianerstemme von Guatemala,” 2 plates and 3illustr. It fills 
112 quarto pages of Dr. Schmelz’ “Internationules Archiv fuer Ethnographic,” 
and forms a supplement to the first volume (1889) of that periodical, which 
during the short period of its existence has acquired so many friends 
through the excellence of its contents. The subject-matter is divided into 
six chapters, viz: Social organization of the tribes; their religion and 
worship, including modes of computing time, the one being astronomical, 
the other chronological; warfare; manufactures, implements, painting and 
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music; commerce; navigation. The chinamit or “enlarged family” forms 
the base of Guatemaltec Indian society, and corresponds exactly to the 
¢alpulli and chinancalli of the Mexicans; even the name is from the Aztec 
language, and originally meant hedge-enclosure. The discussion of. the 
present condition of the tribes is accompanied throughout with that of 
former times, and illustrated by linguistic clues, without which no thor- 
ough understanding of the subject is possible. A good deal of the ancient 
customs, beliefs and superstitions is still clinging to the race; thereby 
its study becomes of higher interest to the ethnologist, and in some of the 
tribes the dialects seem to be preserved in their ancient purity. The 
chapter on “suggestion and hypnotism,” pp. 50-57, is of special interest, as 
it shows that the medical practices belonging to this category were known 
among the Guatemaltecs as early as the period of the conquest, and prob- 
ably much earlier, for they figure extensively in their myths. The colored 
illustrations represent all sorts of textile fabrics, tools, garments and musical 
instruments of the ancient and modern tribes, and an interesting wood-cut 
gives a copy of the ancient city Tecpan Guatemala, with a ditch and nine 
watchtowers surrounding it, from Fuentes y Guzman’s manuscript. The 
volume is dedicated to Prof. Ad. Bastian in Berlin. 


ContrisuTions To SurINAM Erunocrapny is the title of a German article 
composed by the traveler and explorer, Dr. Hermann Ten Kate, of Haag, 
Holland; it is inserted in Schmeltz’s “Internationales Archiv fuer E:hno- 
graphie,” vol. I. (1888), and describes musical instruments, weapons, fans, 
rings, playthings, fire-drills and other implements of the Kalina, Caribs, 
Arowaks, Worraus, etc., tribes of Dutch Guiana and surroundings. The 
objects are figured upon a colored plate (No. 21) and are on exhibition in 
the Leiden Museum of Ethnography. Ten Kate acquired all these articles 
upon his ethnographic visit to these countries, which was attended with 
untold hardships and was accomplished from May, 1885, to July of the year 
following. 


Five Boutrvian Laneuaces have been investigated by the Rev. Nicolas 
Armentia from 1831 to 1886. This missionary was born in 1845 in Alava 
(Spain), and during 1871-80 was employed upon missionary work in Tumu- 
pasa and Covendo. In June, 1881, he visited the tribes of the Araonas and 
Pacawaras, made a thorough investigation of their ethnographic peculiari- 
ties and then explored, mostly on foot, several rivers of the Bolivian in- 
terior. His researches he published at La Paz, the capital of the republic, 
in an article: “ Navegacion del Madre de Dios,” published in the Bibliotheca 
Boliviana de Geogr. y Historia, vol. I., 1887, 8°, with meteorologic tables, a 
map and twelve pages vocabularies of the Tacana, Araona, Pacawara, 
Cavinena and Mosetena languages, (From Transact. Berlin Ges. Erdk., 
1888, pg. 475.) 


Erxno.ocy IN Beriin.—The earlier official publications of the extensive 
Royal Ethnologic Museum in Berlin were issued in quarto as “Origi- 
nal-Mitteilungen aus der Ethnologischen Abtheilung der Keeniglichen Mu- 
seen.” For the occasion of the Americanist Congress of 1888, this periodi- 
cal was enlarged and endowed with artistic additions, and after a descrip- 
tive text had been added to explain the valuable plates, published by the 
director, Prof, Ad. Bastian, under the new title: ‘“Verceffentlichungen asn 
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dem Keeniglichen Museum fur Veelkerkunde.” Berlin, W.Spemann; folio. 
In the first fascicle before us American implements and art objects are al- 
most the only ones considered, and Central America with Mexico is more 
favored than other parts of the continent. Articlescollected by Dr. von der 
Steinen on his Brazil expedition are described also. Figured and described 
are such objects as statues, busts, skull-masks, stone-hammers for pound- 
ing bark-fiber, lip-plugs (38 articles, partly Eskimo), clay moulds for casting 
figures from Peru and Yucatan, mould-plates from the Chibchas near Bo- 
gota for metal work (so-called calendar stones), an ethnological novelty ; 
figures made from these moulds; clay figurines from Yucatan ; pottery from 
Peru. 


Croatia AND Siavonita.—The indefatigable investigator of Austro-Hun- 
garian folklore, Dr. Friedrich 8. Krauss of Vienna, is again before the 
public with a most useful German manual descriptive of the two above- 
named Austrian provinces, which at present have a joint population of 
nearly two millions. The book begins with a topographic-historical sketch 
of the country written in a popular style, just as a traveler would record the 
most interesting sights he had on a journey; statistics, fulklore, poetry and 
archeology with history are equally remembered, though the second chap- 
ter of the manual is entirely devoted to the latter, and is, with literary 
history, followed up to the most recent epoch. A special sociological treatise 
is contained in the third part, “Cultur und Volkstum,” which embodies 
quite a number of popular Slavic songs and melodies and gives a sketch of 
the mythology of the people, especially as to its vilas or witches. An accu- 
rate alphabetic index concludes the volume of 143 small 8° pages, which 
bears the title, “The United Kingdoms Croatia and Slavonia,” Vienna, 
1889, and is profusely illustrated. 


James Mooney’s Funeral Customs of Ireland is the title of an article of 56 
pages inserted in the “Proceedings of the Amer. Philosoph. Soc’y” in Phila- 
delphia (1888), which in spite of its shortness contains an abundance of 
thorough information on a subject little known and still less understood at 
the present epoch. The Gaelic language is spoken now in Ireland by about 
900,000 people in the western districts only, and with its gradual disap- 
pearance will also disappear the peculiar customs mentioned and explained 
by Mooney. After a synopsis of the ancient funeral customs of the people 
and of the legends connected therewith, the author discusses these cus- 
toms in their modern shape, and expatiates more fully upon the wake, its 
origin and purpose, and the wake games connected with it. The funeral, 
lament, garlands, circuits about crosses, murder funeral, family burial, eeme- 
teries, cairns or leacta, and the beliefs in a future life are then spoken of in 
separate items, and the instructive article winds up by referring to a general 
belief in transmigration of inanimate objects. Equally interesting is 
Mooney’s article on “The Holiday Customs of Ireland,” inserted in the 
“Proceedings” of the same society: 1889, pp. 377-429. 


Tue THrowinG Knire is a peculiar sort of projectile, which may be de- 
fined as the iron boomerang of the Central Africans. The skilful ambulant 
smiths in the Soudan, in the countries watered by the Congo, etc., etc., 
manufacture it in every possible and fanciful shape, which has been 
noticed by many of the earlier and later European travelers. This imple- 
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ment is not found south of the Congo, but occurs in everybody’s hands in 
Tibesti, Borku, among the Nyamnyam and the Fan (Gabun); it is possibly 
an imitation of the wooden projectile of the Tuareg, which is similarly 
shaped. Dr. Heinrich Schurtz, of Schmiedeberg (Germany), has studied 
all the implements of this sort to be found in the Berlin and Leipzic collec- 
tions, and described them in the “Internat. Archiv fuer Ethnographic,” 
vol. II. (1889), pp. 1-22, under the title: “Das Wurfmesser der Neger.” The 
plate added to the monograph reproduces not less than sixty different 
shapes of this dangerous projectile. 


EUROPEAN ARCH AZOLOGY. 


By Henry Puaiiuips, Jr., oF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Bilstein cave, near Warstein, was lately examined by Dr. Carthaus, 
and a quantity of fragmentary skulls were found, but in the opinion of the 
learned discoverer the amount was too small to warrant the belief that the 
retreat had served as a burying-place. 


A number of tumuli and palafites in West Prussia were investigated, and 
among the objects exhumed was an enormous bronze fibula, weighing about 
two hundred grammes. Necklaces, rings, breast-chains, horse-ornaments, 
glass, pearls, etc., in great profusion occurred. 


At Bergheim some old heathen cemeteries were explored in which many 
very rudely-decorated antique urns were found, of which some were filled 
with bones and ashes, evidently the relics of cremation. 


Tumuli were also opened near Schenkhengsfeld, Mansbach, Heenes, 
Knickenhagen, and in the forest domain of Havemark. 


Remains of circumvallation were found in Saxony of very ancient date, a 
Slavonian wall near Sommerfeld, and Roman relics near Liebesitz. 


In Asturia, in a cave, Prof. Flathe found bone-breccia, similar to that 
already met with elsewhere, especially in Biscay and the adjacent provinces 
of Spain. The fragments referred to are hard masses of bones and stones, 
of a blackish-gray color. 


At Mellenau a large find took place of objects mainly of bronze, except 
three which were of gold. 


Near Randowthal large and heavy arm rings of gold and bronze were 
found. 


Iraty.—Near Piacenza a Latin inscription was lately unearthed, dedicated 
to the “Gallic Matrons.” 


Near Orbatello objects of bronze and terra-cotta were found in the re- 
mains of what had been a very ancient settlement, probably the old 
Etruscan city of Telamon. 


A statue of Mercury was discovered at Panisperma; a funereal Latin tab- 
let near Padova; a cache filled with bronze objects of a very remote antiquity 
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near Milan; Christian tombs near Bologna; Roman tombs near Forli- and 
Licola; Grecian tombs in Calabria; silver phile and earrings in the 
nekropolis of Megara Hybleea. . 


France.—M. Lukis continues his explorations among the dolmens of 
Kergo, in Carnac, where, among other objects found, were a caliciform vase, 
beads in serpentine, schist, terra cotta and talc, axes of diorite and tale and 
some flint blades. 


M. Vauville has explored the sepulchres of Montigny |’ Engrain, finding 
abundant proofs of cremation amidst fragments of pottery, flint implements 
and skulls of the neolithic period. 


DenmarkK.—In the northern part of Seeland, Denmark, in a single grave 
of the stone age were found 52 bodies and upwards of 175 ornaments. 
There were indications that pointed to the rearing of sheep, and the cook- 
ing utensils discovered were identical with those now in use by the peasants 
and known as “Jutland” pots. 


Norway.—Recent archeological explorations in Norway, as far north as 
70° 15’ north latitude, show that the coasts and islands were well populated 
in prehistoric times. Numerous burial places were examined, in which 
were found schist arrowheads and various kinds of knives and chisels. 
Unlike the south, no stone axes have as yet appeared, and not one object of 
bronze, a circumstance that has given rise to the belief that the dwellers in 
the north of Norway in prehistoric times went at once from the age of stone 
to that of iron, without passing through the intermediate stage of the 
bronze age, as was the case in the southern parts of the kingdom. It is 
likewise remarkable that the stone age implements of Northern Norway are 
of schist and never of flint, as is the case in Southern Norway. 


Laptanp.—Prof. Storm, of the Swedish Anthropological Society, is of the 
opinion that the Lapps had settled in Scandinavia as far back as the stone 
age, and had not begun to move towards the South until the middle ages, 
and that there had been a periodicity in these migrations. By the end of 
the 16th century the Lapps had reached the 64th degree of latitude, but at 
the present time were much further to the south. The subject was of 
interest because of the generally received notion that the Scandinavians 
had driven the Lapps more and more toward the north. Prof. Storm saw 
no reason to doubt the belief that they were of a Finno-Ugrian race. 
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Notes on the Indian Tribes of the Youkon District and Adjacent Northern Por- 
tion of British Columbia. By George M. Dawson, D.S., F.G.S., Assistant 
Director Geographical Survey of Canada. 1887. 

Prof. Dawson has had great opportunity of studying the Indian tribes of 
Rritish Columbia. These tribes are very widely scattered, and some of 
them are very small in numbers. The entire number of Indians along the 
White river, from the Lewes to the Porcupine, is about 250. The Taglish 
tribe has about fifteen families, called “Stick Indians.” The pamphlet de- 
scribes the characteristics of the Tahltans. Kinship with them is with the 
mother. The father is not counted asa relative. “The whole tribe is di- 
vided into two castes—Birds and Bears. A man who is a Bird must marry 
a Bear, and his children belong to the Birds, but his mother’s people inherit 
all his effects. The right to hunting-grounds is inherited. A Bear marry- 
ing a Bird may go to the Bird’s hunting-ground—that is, to the hurtting- 
ground belonging to the particular family of Birds into which he has 
married, or he may stay on his own hunting-grounds belonging to his 
particular Bear family. His children, however, by his Bird wife or wives, 
after becoming adult, can not resort to his hunting-ground. His children, 
both male and female, being Birds; must marry Bears. They might, if 
males, marry his full sister, who, being a Bear, is not counted a relative, and 
thus, through her, inherit a right to her father’s old hunting-ground.” 

A Grammar of the Kwagintl Language. By Rev. Alfred J. Hall. From the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Canda. Vol. VI., Section II, 1888. 
Montreal: Dawson Bros. 1889. 

The peculiarities of this grammar are that the nouns are divided into 
tool, skill, agent, place, house, building, sound, time and other nouns. 
Under tool nouns, hammer, measure, needle, saw, oar, the syllable ayn being 
used as suffix to show that it is a tool. Under theskill nouns, black-smith, 
surveyor, seamstress, axman, sawyer, drummer, the suffix inuk being used 
to designate the skill. The adjectives are divided into quality, numerals, 
ordinals, &c., each of which have comparative and superlative degrees. 
The pronouns are divided personal, possessive relative, adjective and inter- 
rogative. The verbs have conjugations, moods, voices, tenses, cases and 
numbers, the “conditional” mood being one which added to ordinary class, 
The verbs are classified according to their meaning into verbs of contact, 
of feeling, gradation, locate on, possession, causation, &c. The author of the 
of the grammar, Rev. Alfred J. Hall, is a missionary on the Alert Bay. 
The tribe number about 3,000 souls, divided into fourteen villages. It was 
one of the result of Dr. Dawson’s visit to the regoin that the grammar was 
brought out and published. A good work and one that reflects credit upon 
the author and the explorer. 


Problem of the Ohio Mounds. By Cyrus Thomas. 

The title of this pamphlet is misplaced. It naturally belongs to a bulletin 
which is promised, but not to this one. The title should be, “The Mounds 
were Built by Indians,” for that is really the subject. Prof. Thomas has 
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been engaged in the work of seeking evidence on this point for several 
years. He quotes the historical writings, both modern and early, then re- 
fers to the works of art which have been described by authors. He next 
takes up the stone graves and shows that they were built by Shawnees, 
then shows that the Cherokees built some of the stone cists of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. All that is said on the subject of the Cherokees in 
Ohio is a description of some of the mound pipes, which are not Cherokee 
at all and have very little resemblance. We shall await the next bulletin 
for the solution of the problem. As to the question of the mounds being 
built by Indians, while it may interest certain readers, more want to know 
about the mounds which were built by the people, whoever they were, who 
preceded the Indians known to history. There are too many evidences of 
succession of races to be satisfied with a point, which no one disputes. 
It seems too bad that, with all the opportunities of investigating so wide a 
field and with so large a fund to draw from, that the professor cannot get 
beyond this point and give us more of the record. Instead of confining 
us to that which connects itself with history, archzology, when properly 
followed, should lead to remoter periods and show the changes which had 
occurred in the distant past. 


Ancient Art of the Province of Chiriqui, U.S.C. By William Henry Holmes. 


The extract on Ancient Art of Chiriqui contains 187 pages. It is full of 
illustrations and shows a great variety, both in material, shape, patterns and 
designs. The monograph is based upon and is descriptive of the finds made 
by Mr. J. A. McNiel, including some others. The graves have yielded large 
quantities of gold. Within a month the discoverer succeeded in collecting 
about 130 pounds weight. This enriched the people, but did not subserve 
science. Mr. McNiel has endured much, but has succeeded in securing for 
the National Museum at Washington a large collection. He is now at work 
in gathering a new collection in another quarter. Mr. W. H. Holmes has 
great skill as a draughtsman. The articles are rude, grotesque, outre, but 
such as they are they are correctly drawn. Human and animal figures in 
gold; pottery vessels with serpents, monkeys and grotesque figures for 
ornamentation; vases of the tripod class, covered with crocodiles; bottles 
decorated with lost colors; vases of the polychrome group, with alligators 
and monkeys; stools of terra cotta, with strange figures for their support; 
whistles of pottery in the shape of cats, alligators, ocelots and birds; paint- 
ings on pottery, many of them representing alligators of grotesque forms; 
decorations of various kinds, together with a few celts and chisels and spear- 
heads of tufa constituie the objects that are in this collection described. 


Post-Graduate Course of Lectures. St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighth 
Year, 1886-87. 
We are happy to learn that the science of anthropology is recognized to: 
‘such an extent by this university as to give rise to a series of lectures upon 
the subject. The plan is a good one, and we hope that the undertaking 
will be followed up and imitated by other colleges. The topics treated in 
this course are as follows: 1. The Human Soul, by Rev. James Hoeffer. 
2. Unity of the Human Species, by Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8. J. 3. Life in 
Organic Cells, by Rev. Thomas Hughes, 8. J. 4. Fundamental Notions of 
Physical Science, by Rev. F. J. Votel. Under the second head we find the- 
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following titles: The Term, Species; The Reality of Species; Natural 
Selection; Application of Species to Man; Analogies; Acclimatization ; 
Nations; Geological Age of the Races; Permanence of Races. The lectures 
seem to contain excellent summaries of recent thought, though we are sorry 
to see a quotation from Donnelly’s Ragnarok at the head of one of these: 
lectures, for Ragnarok and Decoodah we regard as belonging to the same 
category, both of which should be tabooed by scientific men, and especially 
by lecturers in colleges. 


Mexico, Past and Peesent By Hannah More Johnson, with 63 maps and 
illustrations. Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia ; 1887. 


This book is in contrast to the one by Miss Susan Hale, entitled The Story 
of Mexico. There is a freedom in the descriptions which shows that the 
author is fearless of criticism. There isa free-hand drawing about the book 
which is a commendation to it. It commences with the marvellous things 
which belong to the pre-historic times. It takes up the traditions about 
Votan and the white race which came from the northeast in companies, 
then strikes in upon the history of the Aztecs. It goes on with a descrip- 
tion of the festivals, speaks of the civilization of Mexico, describes the 
books of the Mexicans ; then begins adescription of the Conquest Itcon- 
tinues on with this through six or seven chapters, making the bulk of the 
book to be descriptive of this important event. The modern history occu- 
pies about three chapters, the last chapters being given to the regeneration 
of Mexico. There are many salient points in the history of Mexico which 
are brought out. The reader will not fail to recognize them, as the style is 
vivid and the descriptions realistic. The volume is well illustrated and the 
book is attractive. 


Some Indoor and Outdoor Games of the Wabanaki Indians. From Transac- 
tions Royal Science, Canada. By Mrs. W. W..Brown. Calais, Me. 


The author of this paper is the same lady who furnished Mr Chas. 
Leland much of the material which he has wrought into the book called 
Algouquin Legends. We are glad that she is following up her archeological 
studies. This pamphlet contains some interesting descriptions, one of them 
being of the so-called “snow-snakes,” sticks which are whittled out and 
painted so as to imitate shapes of snakes, ducks, etc., and thrown over the 
snow, the motion furnishing great amusement to the boys as they notice 
the resemblance to the motions of the animals. Other indoor games are 
described by the pamphlet. 


The Indians; Their Manners and Customs. By John McLean, M. A., Ph. D. 
Eighteen full-page illustrations. Toronto. Wm. Briggs, 78 and 80 King 
Street, East. 1889. 


Another of the subscribers to the ANTIQUARIAN has become the author of 
a book. It is gratifying to know that there areso many. This author has 
gathered the material from first sources. He has given many facts which 
would otherwise be unknown. Take, for instance, the method of signal- 
ing by looking-glasses. “One day in camp an Indian’s presence was desired, 
but he was fully two miles away, riding on his horse. A man standing 
near took out his glass and with a single movement of his hand the rider 
suddenly turned on his horse, and after a moment’s thought rode toward 
us.” The superstition of the Indians is also illustrated by many other facts. 
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This superstition oftentimes produces fear which is very much like that of 
a child in the dark. The customs of the Indians are also described. Indian 
charms are also spoken of, such as skins of animals, birds seen in visions; 
these are stuffed and worn on the person. Medicine men also come in for 
consideration. There are secret fraternities of medicine men, with various 
rites and ceremonies. They wear peculiar head-gear and have medicine 
bags made of skins of animals taken off whole. Certain plants are used as 
medicines. Thu “sweat lodge” is also described. Native religious tra- 
ditions, Indian oratory, the legends of the Red men, the Land of the Red 
men, Indian languages and literature, the Indian problem, Indian mis- 
sions—these are all interesting topics. The volume contains about 350 
pages, and is illustrated with 18 full-page cuts. The last page contains the 
Lord’s Prayer in the Cree-Syllabic characters. It is published by a Cana- 
dian firm, but will undoubtedly be sought for by readers throughout the 
United States. 


The Story of Mexico. By Miss Susan Hale, New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. 


The national flag of Mexico is given in colors as the frontispiece to this 
book. It is followed by a map and by several full-page engravings includ- 
ing one of the Stone Tizoc or Mexican Sacrificial Stone, another of the 
sculptured figures found in Cosumalhuapa, another of the Court of the Mu- 
seum at Mexico City, and another a portrait of the Archduke Maximillian. 
The book is nicely published has excelllent paper and is weil printed. As 
to the contents, it is compaet and perhaps as intgresting as circumstances 
weuld admit. One of the difficulties which the author had to contend with 
‘was that the whole history of Mexico, ancient and modern was to be con-° 
centrated into a single duodecimo volume. This required very skillful 
management, and naturally resulted in burdening the style. The author 
undertakes too much, the problems concerning the early origin of the 
Mexicans, the description of the different nationalities and races, the em- 
bodiment of their legends, traditions and myths by good rights should 
have occupied the whole volume, and: then the story of the Conquest and 
the later history occupied a separate volume. This was the task set before 
her, and the reader will perhaps be thankful that she has crowded so much 
into so small a compass.‘ It would have been gratitying if the author had 
given references, so that the reader could substantiate facts and follow them 
up. This is a great deficiency in a book of the kind. Still the name of the 
author is sufficient to guarantee the reliability of the statements, and most 
readers would take the facts without further investigation. The problems 
which are to be solved are only stated, and there is no position taken on 
which readers will take issue with the writer. In this way the book proves 
suggestive and will escape criticism. 








